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HE question of the starting-point of the Greek place names in 
[oer -(e)@vos, like rapSevwy or xadxewr, still awaits a solu- 

tion.! The suggestion which lies closest at hand is that there is 
some connection between them and the IE possessive suffix -yen-, 
Skt. -van-, found, e.g., in séhd-van-, “having power.” In this case, e.g., 
avdpewy would be derived from *avébpn-Fwv, as was Bacidéwv from *Ba- 
atAnfwv. This idea, which was presented by Ehrlich (KZ, XX XVIII, 
69 f.), has been generally rejected; and there are, in fact, two decisive 
objections. In the first place, no F has ever been found in any word 
of this type; on the contrary, forms without f occur in dialects which 
preserve intervocalic Ff, sc., Pamph. a(v)dpumv and Cypr. oipwyr, “dis- 
trict” (in the dative roipdv.) (cf. Buck, Gr. Dial., p. 339; Bechtel, 
Gr. Dial., I, 451). 

The second objection against Ehrlich’s theory is the fact that -ewr 
from alleged -nfwv, the n of which he believed to be the lengthened 
thematic vowel, does not occur at all in derivatives from o-stems be- 
fore the end of the classical period but is confined to derivatives from 
nonthematic stems. 

Not long after the appearance of Ehrlich’s article, Wackernagel 
(IF, XXV, 334f.) suggested a solution of the problem on different 
lines, assuming dialectic differences, as well as differences of stem 
formation, to account for the relation of -ewy to -wv. According to this 
theory, non-Attic -wv came from old -wv without preceding . or F, e.g., 


1Cf. Brugmann, Gr., II, 1, 301; Debrunner, Gr. Wortbild., p. 159. 
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Heracl. Bowv or Thess. Kpavvoiv. Non-Attic -ewv, corresponding to At- 
tic -wv, as Ionic avépewy = Attic avépwy, was derived from -erwy; but 
Attic -ewv from -ef wr, e.g., Bodewv : Bodeds < *BoXe-Fos. Wackernagel al- 
so allowed -ewy in derivatives from eo-stems, e.g., dvOewv : avOos. This 
theory, however, as will be seen below, cannot account for the fact 
that in the classical period, with the single exception of avépwy avipewr, 
correspondence of Attic -wyv to non-Attic -ewy occurs only in deriva- 
tives from a/n-stems. Moreover, for the derivation of Attic -ewy from 
-efwv with suffixal f there is no reliable evidence; for Wackernagel’s ex- 
ample BoXewv can be referred to Bod7 as easily as to *Bodeds, which is 
apparently assumed to account for the proper name Bodeoi. 

It will be well to review once more the material available, now con- 
siderably larger than that used by Ehrlich and Wackernagel, so as to 
establish more definitely the facts as to the distribution of -wy and 
-ewv by dialects and according to the stem of the primitives. Even if 
no solution results from this, it will at least clarify the situation to lay 
the basis for a solution. It will be necessary to divide the material into 
two chronological groups, roughly divided by the end of the classical 
period. Of course, the dividing-line is not sharp; and, particularly, the 
inscriptions are likely to show their usual conservatism in not readily 
accepting innovations which have already made considerable headway 
in literature. 

As a result of the survey of the material along the lines mentioned, 
it can be established that the distribution between -ewy and -wyr is pri- 
marily not a distinction between dialects but between stem forms of 
the primitives. Only for a-stems do dialectic differences play an im- 
portant part, in case of which the Attic used -wv as opposed to Lonic 
-ewv, While the material for the other dialects is indecisive.2 However, 
beginning about the end of the classical period, and more and more as 
time went on, these distinctions were forgotten; and both came to be 
used promiscuously, mainly, -ewy in the sphere of -wv, but also the 
converse. 

Stems in explosives add -wv; so yuvatkwy (Xen.) :yuvarkds genitive, 
oonxwv (probable conjecture in Aristotle): a@né, dovaxwv® (Epic poet 

2 One would expect -adwv or -dv, but this is found only in agent nouns, e.g., Kowar 
(Pind.). In place names there is no trace of it. 


3 A proper name Aovaxwy occurs in Pausanias. 
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in Arch. Pap. vii. 7):d6vaé. Later also dowitxwy (PHib. 109, 247-246 
B.C.):gotme; dpvibav (Varro, CIG 2694611, POxy. 1207, 4):dpvis, 
-iBos; avOpaxwv (Herodian) : avOpaé; aiywyv (CGL):alé aivydos. There is 
no exception before Paulus Silentiarius in the Anthology, who has 
kwvwrewy': kava, probably for metrical convenience. Otherwise only 
in the CGL, gow txewy for dowikwv and kAtwaxewy : kATua€. 

One would expect -wv also for stems in liquids and nasals; but aside 
from dpvwv:apvos, genitive, of the CGL, only avipwy (Aesch.+) : avnp 
avdpes is found, beside which avdpewv in Herodotus and others is puz- 
zling; but see below. Suidas has kwiwvewy : kwdwv, but at that late age 
-ewy can be used in derivatives from any kind of stem. 

Without a single exception in the entire classical period (for ap- 
parent exceptions see under derivatives of words in -evs) is the use 
of -wy in all dialects in derivatives from o-stems. Thus xevOuav 
(Hom.+):xevOuds, atrdXwv (h. Hom.+):aidos, tapfevwy (Aesch.+): 
tapbévos, papywakwy (Soph.+):dapuaxor, Levav (Eur.+) : févos, riOwv 
(Pherecr.+-) : 1i8os, xompwyv (Aristoph.+) :xompos, immwv (Xen.+): tz- 
tos, olvwv (Xen.+):oivos, Novrpwy (Xen.+):Aovrpdv, duredwv (v.l. 
Aeschin., Theocr.+) :&u7edos. The same rule naturally holds good for 
old proper names,’ e.g., ’AvTpwv : dvTpov, Mapabwv : udapadov, Dixvwv : ci- 
kvos, Kpoupvev : kpdupvor. 

Epigraphical evidence bears this out in many dialects and locali- 
ties, altogether in the classical period, and, with only three exceptions, 
until the Christian Era. Thus from Attica: dpuivev (IG, I, 328) : dpui- 
vos, xompwv (ibid., II”, 2496, 11), miOwv (cbid., 1638, 24), oivwy (ibid., 
1013, 9). At Delos: from the beginning of the fourth century B.c. 
kampwv (ibid., XI, 2, 154, A 41):xampos and EvAwy (ibid., 159, A 56, 
etc.) :£bXov, and the following four repeatedly in JG, XI, 2, 287, A 
152 ff. (249 B.c.): axupwy: &xupos, irvev:imves, rOwv, and mpoBarwr: 
mpoBarov. At Tenos: riOwyv (ibid., XII, 5, 872, 52, second century B.c.). 
From Arcadia: vexpwy (ibid., V, 2, 176, second century B.c.) :vexpos. 
At Delphi: yad\xwv (BCH, XXIII, 562, 4, 260-250 B.c.): yadxds. At 

‘Ti may be that this formation was facilitated by the existence of the equivalent 
kwywmetov (LXX). 


5 It is hard to see how Chantraine (La Formation des noms en grec ancien, p. 165) could 
draw the conclusion that the suffix was of pre-Hellenic origin from these proper names 
which were transparent derivatives of Greek plant names. 
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Cos: tevav (SGDI 3634 b 33). At Rhodes (but probably an Ionic 
word) : rerpwv (SGDI 3758, 166f., second century B.c.):mérpos. At 
Capua in Italy: kvaywv (1G, XIV, 2418, 38) :xiayos. At Rome: ramv- 
pwv (ibid., 1047): mamupos. To these should undoubtedly be added the 
early Cyprian olpwv (Schwyzer, 679, 8, ca. 450 B.c.) from *oipos. 
The formation of words in -ewv from o-stem primitives began about 
the end of the classical period but did not become common until late 
in the Roman age. The earliest example would be xompewyr in place of 
the earlier xompwv, which Wackernagel (loc. cit.) cites from Theophras- 
tus; but I have not been able to verify this from the indexes, and it 
may be an error. We find them next in New Comedy: iorewy (Me- 
nand.+) :io7és and ayvewr (Clearch.): ayvés. The next example is from 
Theocritus: adumeXewv :Gumedos. That these should be artificial crea- 
tions for metrical convenience is improbable for the comic poets and 
disproved by the fact that epigraphical examples, although scarce, 
begin at approximately the same time: note, with Cret. co from €o: 
imviwy instead of irvwy and xompiwv instead of xorpwv, both in Riv. 
Ist. Arch. iii. 8; also Eevewv for Eevwv in Delph. iii. 1. 358, 219-218 B.c. 
That the encroachment of -ewv on -wy derived from o-stems was a 
slow process is shown by the prescription of Phrynichus (Lob. Phryn. 
166): ‘Iorav déye, wr) loTewv. AuapTnoers Yap TH E€yovTL duoiws 
Kadapewy, immewv, avdpewy, Séov kadauwv, immwv, kal Ta Syota. This 
has been taken to mean that Phrynichus objected to all place names 
in -ewv; but it is to be observed that, of the four words mentioned, 
three are derived from o-stems, and that the fourth, sc., avdpewr, 
is derived from a consonant stem, and therefore also should have -wyv 
and did have it in Attic. He says nothing of any word like wepiore- 
pewy : TeptoTEpa Or XaNkewy : xadxke’s, which were well established from 
early times. Gradually, however, the adverse feeling toward -ewv from 
o-stems vanished, and it occurs more and more frequently. Even in 
Diodorus we find riewv (here probably = riOwv) : rifos, in Aquila cvx- 
vewy :ovxvos and mamupewy for tatupwr, in Lucian Avxvewr : AUxVOS, 
in Pausanias JenxoXewv :Penkddos, in Herodian mpoBarewv for rpoBarwr, 
Aoutpewy for NouTpwv, and Aavpewy:Aadpos. We find evewy again in 
PMasp. 151, 183 (a.p. 570) and a late Christian inscription LW 3, 
2317, xo.pewy: xotpos in the scholia to Thucydides and in Tzetzes, 
oTpovduwy : crpovbds in Theophanes, in the Geoponica kagravewy : KaoTa- 
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vos and Anvewy :Anvos, in Tzetzes kuBewv : kbBos and kompewv for koTpwr, 
and in the CGL similarly orpoBihewy, rvéewv, uvpTewy, and ciKkaptvewr. 

On the other hand, many derivatives from o-stems continued to 
use -wy at all times. First in Theophrastus appears xvaywv : kbapos ; Po- 
sidippus (in PLit. Lond. 60, 21) is first source for kaXapucv : xadapos; 
the Zenon papyri use tpoBarwy (PCair. Zen. 68) and pooxwy (ibid. 
642, 3): udooxos; the LXX use cvcwv:adxov alongside of cvKewy: avKq; 
Aagiwy:Adovos is found in Nicander; and Anvwy:Anvds in PLond. 401, 
13 (116-111 B.c.). From the Roman and Byzantine periods: iorwy 
(Varro+):iorés, aiyepwy (Strabo) :atye.pos, xutapisowv (Strabo): 
ku@apiooos, otrwyv (v.l. Plut., Byz.): otros, rAaravwv (Diosc.):tAaTavos, 
tapadecowv (PHamb. 99, first century A.D.) : rapadercos, podwr (first in 
POxy. 739, 32, a.d. 139) : pddov (cf. podedv : b057), Sevdpwv (Aquila) : dév- 
dpov, atxuwy (Just. Mart.) :cixvos, kaunkov (BGU 393, 5+): Kaundos. 
Similarly, @utwy in Philostratus (poet.); kesowv and xpoxwy in Hero- 
dian; wvgwv in the pseudo-Herodian; wndwv in Arcadius; vexpwy in 
Palladius of the Anthology; dYav, cxopodwv, and @:aowv in Hesychius; 
knpwv (Schol. Aristoph.); yAvxuxadkauwy (Achmes); AXaxavwv (Suid.); 
Kpoupvev (Eust.); xpuowv (Nicet. Chon.); dnyav (CGL); Oayrer 
(OLG®). It thus appears that -ewv was far from displacing -wy alto- 
gether in derivatives from o-stems; but the two were used promiscu- 
ously, only popularly at the time of Phrynichus, but later generally. 

From primitives in -eo-, derivatives in -ewv are to be expected at all 
times. There are only two examples: devdpewv (Hesych., conj. in Si- 
monides), which, if it really existed so early, must be referred to 
dévdpeor instead of dévdpov, and Byz. sudewy = Homeric avdeds. 

As opposed to stems in explosives, liquids, nasals, and -o-, one would 
expect that in most dialects, and largely in the literary language, eo- 
stems form derivatives in -ewv after dropping of intervocalic ¢. Hence, 
as Wackernagel (loc. cit.) observed, the proper name ’EXewy:7d édos 
and av6ewv (OGI 365, 7, Pontus, 190-170 B.c.):76 av6os find their ex- 
planation. Another example may be the artificial kAadewv (Orph., prob. 


6 OLG stands for Onomasticon Latino-Graecum, in which the Greek definitions of the 
Latin captions were supplied by a German scholar of the sixteenth century. See 
Goetz in CGL, I, 254. It is obvious, therefore, that such words were often coined for 
the purposes of definition and have no standing unless also found elsewhere. In addition 
to @aurwy this concerns the following place names in -@v, which are not repeated else- 
where in this study: Aeuxwy, Koxkuundwr, Kpivav, Kpavewv, mitvwv, Papabwv. 
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in Leonidas of the Anthology), which can be referred to the eo-stem in 
the dative plural xk\adeo(o)e rather than the usual 6 k\ados. Herodian 
(Epim.) also has BeXewv:76 BédXos; but sunriwy, “beehive” (Apollon. 
Mir. 44), probably comes from oynviov rather than 76 opjvos; for it 
is not probable that the word goes back to some dialect that changed 
ew to tw. 

In the Attic dialect, with its propensity for contraction, one would 
expect eo-stems to form derivatives in -wv; but it happens that no such 
word is extant in Attic prose or in the early Attic inscriptions. We 
may therefore waver in our explanations when we find -wv from eo- 
stems in Hellenistic times and later. It may be due to the influence 
of the Attic xow7, or it may be due to the assertion of the tendency of 
eo-stems to act like o-stems in composition and derivation. It may 
even be due to associations affecting individual words. Thus, the use 
of credwv, “ridge’’:7é orédos in an Ionic inscription from Ephesus 
(SGDI 5592, 8) early in the third century B.c. may be due to pattern- 
ing after werpwv, “rocky place”: rérpos, which, although found in the 
Rhodian inscription SGDI 5597, 8, about a century later, designates 
a locality in the neighborhood of the Ionian cities Priene and Samos. 
Other derivatives from eg-stems are: adggdadkwv (PGrenf. I, 14, 8): 
acpadns, -és; dkowv (Aquila):76 &doos; kutwy (Ps. Chrys.):70 kiros; 
é\wv (Const. Porph.):76 €X\os; and av0av (CGL) for the older dvOewv. 

Words in -e’s also form derivatives in -ewy, as expected from their 
inflection in most dialects. The proper name Ilopdupewy must come 
from ropdupes; for it is a city of “fishers of purple-fish,’’ not one of 
“nurple-fish” (zopdipa). Equally certain is the Homeric yadxewr, 
“smithy”: xadxevs, “smith.” Intimately associated with the latter are 
three words which are sometimes—erroneously, as I believe—referred 
to o-stems. In Aristophanes (Lys. 290) occurs kepayewv, which I trans- 
late “potters’ shop” and refer to xepayeds, “potter.”’ This, however, 
requires some explanation in view of the difficulty of the passage. The 
manuscript reading of the line is @ @iATarat yuvatxes, Kepayewy daos. 
To remove the illegitimate irrational long syllable of the fourth foot, 

various conjectures have been made, the one involving the least 
change being the insertion of the article 6 before xepayewv. We may 
then translate: ““That’s some pottery you have there,” literally ‘that 
potters’ shop how large,” the idea being that the monster xiAvé and 
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jar (orayviov) which the women were carrying in for their ceremonies 
were so huge that they had a whole shopful of potters’ ware in them. 

In two deeds of sale from Olynthus (TAPA, 1934, pp. 128, 131) oc- 
curs miewv, which at first sight seems to be the same word as rida, 
“wine-cellar” (: ios), and its later variant, muewv. The date of the 
former of these, which is the best preserved, Professor Robinson in- 
forms me, may be as early as 420 B.c., and probably is no later than 
the beginning of the fourth century. This would not only be the first 
occurrence of -ewy from o-stems by about a century, but it would be 
four hundred years earlier than the next occurrence of ruewy in Dio- 
dorus. The way out is to recognize the Olynthian wiewy as meaning 
“shop of jars,” i.e., “potters’ shop” instead of ‘“‘jar- or wine-cellar.”’ 
It was consequently derived from *mieis, “dealer in jars” or “‘pot- 
ter,” or patterned after the synonym Kepayewr : kepapeds : Képapos after 
the proportion ruewy : TiPos = kepapewy : Képayos, if kepauewy was a word 
of wider usage than its occurrence indicates. This conclusion is also 
supported by the wording of the inscription, which suggests that the 
mewy is distinct from the dwelling and is connected with slaves who 
worked in it. The previous owner sells ri oikinv .... kal Tov TUWedva 
kal Ta wilablodopa wavra. Further confirmation for this interpretation 
comes from the plan of the house, as given in the lower right corner 
of the plate published by Robinson in the AJA, XX XIX, 213, which 
shows one room which opens into the street only and therefore prob- 
ably contained some public business, i.e., in this instance was a pot- 
ter’s shop or miMewv. It is highly improbable, therefore, that this word 
was a solitary early instance of -ewy from o-stems. 

In an apparently genuine inserted document in Demosthenes Pan- 
taenetus (974, 16)? is found xeyxpewv, which refers to a place in which 
iron is granulated and made malleable, and is related to xéyxpos, which 
may refer to the granulated iron. Again the obvious association with 
xadxewv and the like suggests that xeyxpewv also owes its -ewy either 
directly or indirectly to a primitive in -evs. That an appellative *xey- 
xpevs may have been in existence at one time is made plausible by the 
geographical name Key xpevs, although the meaning of the appellative 
must have been “‘a granulator of iron” in as far as it gave rise to 
Keyxpewv; but it is not an improbable assumption that the various 
7Cf. Drerup, NJ, XXIV, Suppl., 323 f. 
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members of a group of words kept pace with each other semantically 
as far as there was cause for their so doing. 

In case of the Locrian city Oivewy (Thuc.) the Homeric personal 
name Oiveis suggests the former existence of an appellative *oivets, 
“vintager” or “dealer in wine,” from which the name of the city is 
derived. 

Since -e’s, as well as -ewv, could form place names with the idea of 
abundance of something, as, e.g., dovaxeds, ‘a place overgrown with 
reeds”: dévaé, or mpwveis, ‘a grove of holm oaks,” like au7eXewr, ‘“vine- 
yard,” or dag@vewr, “laurel grove,” the feeling of equivalence of the 
two suffixes could result in substituting one for the other. This is 
what certainly happened in case of deAXewv (Arrian), which took the 
place of an older @edXes, “stony ground,” which, although it is found 
only in Hesychius as an appellative, affords a presumption of age be- 
-ause of the occurrence of the proper name ®edXels as early as Aris- 
tophanes. A similar substitution outside of the category of place 
names occurs in kwrewy (Theophr.) = kwzreds, “oar spar.” 

There is extant only one place name in -wy with i-stem primitive. 
This is iGiwv (BGU 1216, 2, 1f., prob. 110 B.c.), which reflects the 
declension {61s iBcos, not {Bews. 

From v-stems with genitive -ews, -eos we find éyxedXewr (Aristot.) :éy- 
xeAus -ews. As a manuscript variant is found éyxeAvwy, which is the 
counterpart of the declension -vs, -vos. With the latter coincides tay 
(PCair. Zen. 468):is bos. From the Greek point of view, also the 
Homeric wuwy comes from an v-stem with genitive in -vos, although 
the primitive yds (Lat. mis miris) is really a o-stem. In Strabo and 
Lucian is found rpaxwr, “rough piece of ground,” from the adjective 
Tpaxivs, -é€os, “rough,” for which one would expect *rpaxewv. Since -wv 
and -ewy were already encroaching on each other’s domain at that 
time, there is no reason for suspecting the form, even though it is the 
earliest example of such a violent substitution. The association which 
caused -wyv for -ewv in this instance was undoubtedly with the synonym 
metpwv, “rocky place’’: rérpos. 

Words which stand by themselves through isolation of their primi- 
tives are kpewv (CGL): kpéas, genitive xpéws; Heracl. Bowr : Bods, geni- 
tive Bods; and, in Hesychius, the two variants vewy and vavwyr:vais, 
genitive vews. The first and second require no comment, being based 
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on the stem form of the oblique cases. For the two last the irregular 
variation of stems in the declension of vais is reflected in the two va- 
riants of the derivative. 

So far, then, in the earlier, or classical, period the distribution of -wyv 
and -ewv has depended altogether on the stem form of the primitives. 
Wherever € appears, it is also found in the stem of the primitive; and 
the addition of the -ewv where it was not justified etymologically was 
due to later confusion. The only category which offers any difficulty 
is the stems in -a, which have therefore been reserved to the last. 
Again we must first examine the classical period and the epigraphical 
evidence to arrive at any trustworthy conclusion. 

From looking at the facts without explanation, it appears that all 
dialects except Attic used -ewy, and that Attic wavered between this 
and -wv. We may accept as evidence for the Ionic in Herodotus dape- 
Tpewv :papérpa and tpouaxewy : uaxn. To Ionic influence we may also 
attribute wuAewy : rin in Democritus and late poets. In Attic we find, 
on the one hand, tpouaxewy (Xen.), teprotrepewy (Plato): repiorepa, 
and BoXewy (Dinarch., Philem.):8oA7; on the other hand, xoirwy 
(Aristoph.+) : xoirn, uvAwv (e.g., Thuc.):uiAn, Pvpav (Soph.+) :Ovpa, 
Muppwav (Aristoph.):uuppivn, and tudAwy (Aristot.): bd. 

In the other dialects we would expect -awy or -av but find, instead, 
forms pointing to -ewv. Thus from Halaesa in Sicily yaewr (IG, XIV, 
352, 2, 83): yata y7, which suggests that yarwv of the Heraclean Tab- 
lets (I, 186) should be read as trisyllabic yaiwv, with dialectic change of 
€ to c before vowels, which is also found in the Heraclean rogiwy (I, 
137), “burial-ground”’: rag7, with which compare radewy in OGI 641, 
2 (Palmyra, second to third century A.D.) and Eusebius. The same 
-cwv from -ewr is also found in the Cretan reprorepiwy (SGDI 5075, 14, 
first century B.c.), which we have found in Plato with -ewv. The only 
non-Attic derivatives from a-stems which point to -wv are the Thes- 
salian city names ’Od\tfwv (Hom.):*édufa (see Bechtel, Gr. Dial., I, 
209) = Macedon. a&d:fa, “white poplar,” and Kpavywy or Kpavvoiv: 
kpavva = Att. kpnvn. Since contraction of aw to w (Thess. ov) is not 
expected in Thessalian, these forms must be due to association with 
other place names, particularly ’Avtpwy: avrpov, which is also a Thes- 
salian city. , 

Whatever the ultimate explanation of -ewv from a-stems, it seems 
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a peculiarly Ionic phenomenon, as was seen by O. Hoffmann (SGDI, 
III, 2, 435). We must assume that the Attic xo.rwv:Kkoirn represents 
the normal, and that, e.g., wepiarepewy is an Ionic borrowing (cf. also 
Wackernagel, loc. cit.). It is necessary to assume Ionic influence also 
for the words found in Sicily and Crete. Since repiorepiwy of the latter 
is as late as the first century B.c., Attic influence through the kxow7 
could easily have brought in a word which Attic itself owed to Ionic. 
Also in Sicily the Attic xow7 is to be reckoned with. Aside from this 
we may also suspect influence of the Ionic settlers in Sicily. We thus 
have no reliable material outside of Ionic and Attic to show what was 
the treatment of a-stems before -wv. 

It was natural, with the Attic and its Ionic influence already point- 
ing the way, and with the spread of the Attic xow7 as a second cause, 
that later Greek should confuse -ewyv and -wv completely in derivatives 
from a-stems. Even in Alexandrian times there was apparently no 
rule regarding which to use. In Ionian territory we find tpowaxwy in- 
stead of tpowaxewy already in SGDI 5636, 9, from Teos (also LX X); 
and Delos has ésxapawv (IG, XI, 2, 144 A 61, ca. 300 B.c.):éoxapa, 
bud (ibid., 2,287 A 156, 159) : widy, and xoproBodwr (ibid. 170) : Born. 
Also from the third century B.c. is €Xavwv (PCair. Zen. 157, 2; also 
LXX):éXaia. From Pamphylia (SGDI 1260) comes tuAwy : rbAn; and 
in the LXX we find, in addition, powv : pod, vup@wv (also Paus.) : viudn, 
and pedtoowy :wédcooa. In the OGI 483, 220 (second century B.c.), and 
the New Testament occurs ad¢edpwv :€5pa. In the Roman and Byzan- 
tine periods: dadyay (Strabo+) :dadvn, kohoxuvOwv (PHamb. 99, 8, first 
century A.D.):xodoKkivOn, bdavrav (PAmh. 131, 12, second century 
A.D.) :bpavTns, sharpwy (Herodian, Opp.) :cgatpa, mevxwy (Herodian, 
Schol. Hom.) : zebxn, axavOwv (PFlor. 50, 72, a.p. 268) :axavOa, épyaTa- 
ves (Hesych.) :épyarns, wedXerwv (Thes. without ref.) : wedérn. Contrari- 
wise, we still find ésxapewv (Theocr.):éoxapa, pvpowewy (Aquila, 
Symmach.) :yupoivn, xapadpewy (Herodian) :xapdadpa, ‘EAXavodixewv 
(Paus.) : of ‘EAXavodixar, axavOewv (Greg. Naz.) : dxavOa, Ovpewy 
(Hesych.) :@vpa, and dadvewy (CGL):é6advn. In PFlor. 50, 72 (268 
A.D.) is found xewap, which Preisigke restores as kwapewy(:Kwapa); 
but it may as well be kivapwr. 

When these place names were formed from primitives in -ea-, the 
sequence -eewy was naturally avoided if possible. Consequently, be- 
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sides cuxewv (LXX) : cvxéa cvxh, alongside of cvKwv:adxov, the Geopo- 
nica have irewy:iréa, and the CGL mreXewv : wredéa. There are no ex- 
amples from the classical period. 

Against the principle of distribution as outlined for the classical pe- 
riod speaks only the one word avépewv :davnp in Herodotus and else- 
where. In accordance with the regular Attic dvépwyr is the accusative 
avdpvar in a late Rhodian inscription (SGDI 4264, 9), while the form 
avdpewv occurs again in Segesta in Sicily (zbid., 5190, 4), also as 4(v)dpu- 
ova (accusative) in the Sillos inscription from Pamphylia (Schwyzer 
686, 8), and as avdpewy in the Anthology. Were this not the only diffi- 
cult exception to the principle set up to formulate the spheres of -awyv 
and -ewv, we would have to follow Wackernagel (loc. cit.) in the as- 
sumption that Attic avépwv and avépewv both go back to avdperwr ; but, 
as it is, it is the latter which needs explanation, while the former is to 
be expected for all dialects, and probably was found in Doric as well 
as Attic, if we may trust the form avép&var, just quoted, as not due to 
xown influence. 

We must therefore search for an explanation of aévépewv which can 
account for its existence in various forms in diverse dialects. There 
are two possibilities which are more or less probable, although the sec- 
ond seems decidedly preferable. The one is that avépewv was influenced 
by the series xadkewy : yadkels, Kepapewy :Kepamels, Tiewy, KEeyXpEw, 
etc., of which a larger number than we are aware of may have existed, 
and of which one may have afforded the close association required for 
imposing the -ewv for the original -@v of dvipwr. In this case avdpevwv 
received its long penult through metrical lengthening, and Pamphylian 
a(v)dpué6v goes back to avépewv. However, a more convincing explana- 
tion is the assumption that association with adjectival forms somehow 
brought in the e. Thus dvdpeios oixos and avipwy were synonymous, 
and contamination could have caused dvépewv of the Anthology, 
which also may be the Pamphylian 4(v)dpuév (cf. Brugmann, loc. 
cit.). In this case avdpewy lost its « through association with other 
words in -ewy or through phonetic development. Unfortunately, the 
uncertain history of the suffixes -eo-, -evo-, and Ionic -nv0- does not 
allow us to draw certain conclusions as to the precise nature of what 
happened; but in the assumption of the influence of the adjective 
avdpetos there is nothing anomalous. Compare, e.g., dpuvivwy, “oak 
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grove,” in an old Attic inscription (JG, I’, 328, 1, fifth century B.c.), 
which certainly owes its form to the adjective dptivos and cannot be 
referred directly to dps, “oak.” More directly comparable is the ad- 
jectival origin of the place names avépniov, “public hall,” at Crete 
(SGDI 4992 A 2, 9; 5040, 39) and avépwriov &Bvpov at Delos (IG, XI, 2, 
287 A 157). Whatever the precise explanation of avépewr, it is clear 
that we have no reason to look to it as a lone representative of the 
original state of affairs, but it is clearly secondary and due to some 
analogy. 

We are now in a better position to discuss the question of the origin 
of -wv and -ewv, more particularly how far -fwy and -.wv have played a 
part, and how far -wv was not preceded by a Ff ort. The former is cer- 
tainly found in derivatives from v-diphthongs, in which the F is the 
intervocalic v, e.g., in the Homeric xadxewv < *xadknfwv : xadkebs, geni- 
tive xaXkjos < *xadknfos, Heraclean Bowv < *Bof-wv : Bods, vewy in He- 
sychius < *vnf-wv :vais. Since the £ in these words belongs to the stems 
of the primitives, we certainly cannot speak of a suffix -Fwyv, nor can 
there be any connection with IE -yen-, Skt. -van-. The same is true 
of words in -ewyv from primitives in -€0-<-€fo-, e.g., devdpewv : dévdpeov 
<*devipef-ov, or Homeric xevewy < *xevef-wy: xeve(F)os. Heraclean 
yatav (at Halaesa yaewv) even had both Ff and 1, and comes from 
*tvaFfrewy®:yata<*yafia,® but again there is no suffix -Fwy or -Lwr. 
For -ewv from eo-stems no f or could have played a part at all; e.g., 
avdewv must have come from *avOec-wy, whereas *avOeo-Fwv or *avOec- 
tw is impossible. The only place where suffixal -fwy or -.wv could be 
thought of at all (besides indirectly in avépewv) is -ewv from primitives 
of the first declension, but the fact that it is here altogether of Ionic 
origin forces us to seek for conditions characteristic of the Ionic dia- 
lects only. Although the rationale cf this € cannot fully be explained 
until farther below, it may be said here that it is unquestionably con- 
nected with the «<<a of the genitive plural, where Ionic, and Ionic 
only, has -ewv as opposed to -dwy, -av, and -@v of the other dialects. 
We may be certain, therefore, that also the € of -ewv from primitives 
of the first declension is merely the modified stem vowel. Since this 

8 Bechtel (Gr. Dial., II, 418) derives from *yaferwv, which is not in accordance with 
the derivation of its primitive from *yasta. 

§ Cf. Brugmann, JF, XV, 95. 
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genitive plural in -ewy goes back to earlier -agwy, and not to -afwy or 
-a.wy, it is clear that also Ionic -ewv in derivatives from a-stems did 
not contain a formative -fdwy or -.wv, and that ultimately -wv is the 
only suffix, the € of -ewy being in every case a stem vowel of the 
primitive. 

Thus there is no possibility of any connection between -(e)av and 
IE -yen-, and the latter cannot explain the possessive meaning of 
the Greek place names in -ewy and -wy as illustrated by mepiorepewr, 
“a, place having or with doves,” “a dovecot,” or aivyepwr, “a place 
having black poplars,” ‘‘a black poplar grove.’’ The next question to 
decide is whether these possessives in -(€)wv, -(€)wvos can be connected 
with other Greek ov-stems and wy-stems, and through these with IE 
-on-. For there is no question that possessive use is also found in 
v-stems that are not place names, e.g., the proper names Alywy (name 
of a goatherd): até, “goat,” and ['va0wv (name of a parasite) : yvaos, 
“jaw’’; or, among appellatives, coriAwr, “‘toper”’:KoriAn, “cup”; rédwr, 
“slave in chains” :7é6n, “fetter”; xévrpwv, “a rogue that has felt the 
lash”: xévrpov, “lash” (cf. Lat. verbero:verber, “lash’”’); kepadwv, “big- 
headed man’’: xepadn, “head’’ (cf. Lat. capito:caput); Lac. fov'ywvrep, 
“work oxen” :fvyév, “yoke”; kapiwr,'° “a kind of cake containing 
nuts” :xapvov, “nut.” Nevertheless, it is certain that place names in 
-(€)wv cannot merely be an excursive group with the same starting- 
point as the other possessives; for in no case do the latter follow the 
type of declension -wv, -@vos, which is universal for place names. 
They all have recessive accent; and while a few words besides place 
names, e.g., aywv, -vos, “athletic contest,” follow the same type of 
declension, these are isolated and afford no chance of linking place 
names to the other v-stems because they are not possessives. 

Any attempt to connect the Greek place names and their possessive 
use of the suffix directly with IE usage through comparison with other 
languages does not fare any better. A glance through Brugmann (Gr., 
II, 1, 292 ff.) will not reveal a single possible pattern, and the gram- 
mars of other individual languages will yield no more. It is true that 
Vendryes (MSL, XIII, 387 ff.) believes certain Gallic names of towns, 
e.g., Aballo, “ville des pommes,”’ are connected directly with Greek 


10 Not a certain example. It is possible to construe the word in Hesychius (its only 
occurrence) as genitive plural of xapvoy, ‘‘nut.”’ 
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place names in -(€)wv. However, since they are apparently isolated 
words and have not yielded a productive type, it is safer to assume 
that here also, as so often, similar innovations were made independ- 
ently in different localities. Direct connection is particularly improb- 
able between language groups which have had as little contact as 
Keltic and Greek. When one adds to this the fact that connection be- 


tween Greek and Keltic place names could not explain the formal dis-. 


crepancy between place names in -(€)wv and other possessives, it is a 
certain conclusion that the former developed in Greek itself and can- 
not be traced to IE uses of -on-. 

There is, however, one other group of purely Greek possessives in 
-wv, -@vos which is probably in closer connection with place names; but 
these are themselves in need of explanation and no doubt owe their 
existence to similar causes. This is the category of Ionic and Attic 
names of months, which also are oxytones, which also keep the -wv- 
throughout the whole paradigm, and which show the same possessive 
meaning of the suffix. So, e.g., "EXad@nBodXwv, the month of the é\a@n- 
Borwa (festival); "AvOearnpiwv, the month of the festival avOeornpia; 
Yxipodopiwy, the month of the cx.poddpra, Boudorwy (at Delos), the 
month of the Bouddria; Meraryertyiwy, the month for the werayeityia 
“moving” or ‘changing of neighbors”; TaunAwy (the month of mar- 
riages) :yaunAca. Occasionally in other parts of Greece, e.g., Beapodo- 
piwv, the month of the #ecuoddpia, in Heraclea and Crete. On the 
whole category cf. Bischoff, Leipz. Stud., VII, 405 ff.; Bechtel, Gr. Dial., 
III, 134. The primitives generally ended in -ca, whence most of the 
group ended in -twv, while -ewy does not occur. 

Since the accent and sphere of usage of -wy in place names and 
names of months cannot be explained by inheritance of any charac- 
teristics of IE en-stems, and since Greek itself has no transition types 
which show how these two groups could have been an outgrowth from 
the other v-stems, we must look in a totally different direction for the 
first impulse of the development. 

In view of the similarity of the meaning of the possessive genitive 
and these possessive suffixes, and in view of the identity of form (bar- 
ring the accent) of the suffix -wv and the ending of the genitive plural, 
it is worth while to consider how far hypostasized genitives plural 
have played a part. There are instances when it could not be decided 
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in the spoken language whether a certain form is a derivative in -wv 
or a genitive plural of the primitive. Cf., e.g., Eur. H. F. 954, wéoor 8’ 
és avépav’ éoreowv, where, according to the earlier Homeric syntax, 
avip@v’" could as well be taken as a genitive plural: ‘to the room 
of the men.” Ellipsis of words like otxos, ‘‘room”’ or “house,’’ could 
have played a part at all times. It is to be observed in this connection, 
on the one hand, that phrases like avép@v oikos or yuvarkay oixos (e.g., 
IG, XIV, 760, 2) occur alongside of avépwv and yuvarkwy (cf. also 7 514 
audiTodAwy évi oixw); on the other hand, that oixos with a genitive was 
often omitted after eis or és, e.g., in Attic eis didacxadwr dorrar, “to 
go to the schoolmasters’,” for which an exact parallel is offered by the 
¢nglish translation and similar phrases, e.g., “to go to the Smiths’.”’ 
Under favorable circumstances, as in the passage quoted from Euripi- 
des, the hearer could easily misinterpret the speaker; and once such 
a genitive was misunderstood as a case form of an v-stem, the many 
patterns afforded by other older v-stems easily resulted in building up 
a complete paradigm around the misinterpreted genitive plural. It is 
a hypostasis which has a remoter counterpart in the German name of 
the city Miinchen, originally a dative plural of the Germanized Lat. 
monachus, ‘‘monk,” and in Wezhnachten, ‘‘Christmas,” which was a 
temporal dative of the compound of Nacht, “night.” 

In a similar fashion the omission of the word for month with the 
genitive plural of words designating a festival held in it may account 
for the corresponding use of -wv in names of months, e.g., "AvOeornpiwv 
unv became ’AvOearnpiwv. In cases like this or the similar avépéav oikos, 
we have only to assume that the genitive with following substantive 
formed a compositional unity to account for the change of accent 
from the penult to the ultima or from circumflex to acute on the ulti- 
ma. The only possible accentuation then became dvdpwr-orxos or 
"AvOeornpiwv-unv, and from these compounds the prior members were 
isolated, including their acute accent on the ultima, which was sup- 
ported by a large number of oxytones in -wv, -dvos, e.g., aAEKTpUw?, 
-ovos. With this substitution of acute for circumflex may be compared 
€utrodwy and éxrodwv from ody. Although the rationale and the proc- 


11 Tt is hardly necessary to remark that this sentence merely typifies what took place 
at an earlier age. In the time of Euripides, of course, interpretation of avép4v’ without 
modified substantive as genitive is no longer possible, unless there was a distinct ellipsis 
of olxos. 
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ess were different, yet the results were similar; and in both instances 
the change took place in composition. 

The forming of a single phonetic group out of the genitive with 
modified substantive thus explains the acute on the final syllable of 
place names in -wv without assistance. Nevertheless, as far as the 
placing of the accent on the ultima is concerned, there was another 
factor of great importance. The genitives plural of the primitives of 
a large number, including many of the earliest and most frequently 
used words in -wv, accented the final syllable; and these also acted as 
patterns for the rest. Compare avédpwy and avépar, yuvarkwy and yuvat- 
kav, Bowv and Body, o@ynxwv and odynkdv, wuwv and pvdv, airdwv and 
avAGv, vexpwv and vexp@v, AuTpwy and AuTpwr, imvwy and imvar, iorwv 
and iorav, vewv and vedy, kevewv and xevedr, “of the hollows,” xpewy 
and kpe@y, kevOuwy and KevOuar, Spupwv and dpuyav, knpwy and Kknpdav, 
Kusowv and Kioo@v, putwy and gurav. In the Attic dialect derivatives 
in -wv from the a-declension swelled the number, e.g., wuAwy and 
buAGy (uvAN), TUAWY and muUA@Y (7bAn), Ovpwy and Bupdy (Bipa). In 
this whole list are to be noticed particularly the Homeric xevewy and 
puwv, addwy of the Homeric hymns, and, above all, the common house- 
hold words avdpwr, “men’s quarters,” and yuvarkwy," “women’s room,” 
which, by themselves, could have given rise to an entire category. 

There are other positive reasons for believing that hypostasis of 
plural genitives played a prominent part in the creation of the cate- 
gory. In the first place the long w in the oblique cases thus finds its 
explanation.'’ Whereas, with few exceptions, other oxytones in -wv 
form the genitive in -dvos, these have -@vos, which is due to the influ- 
ence of the genitive plural from which they were derived, and to the 
fact that in many instances misunderstanding from the beginning 
pointed to an accusative singular in -@v’, as in the foregoing és avdpav’ 
éoretwv. 

Perhaps the most conclusive reason of all is the fact that, barring 
the accent, during the classical period, and often later, particularly in 
rare and isolated words, the genitive plural of the primitive and the 


122 This word must have been the regular designation of the women’s rooms at one 
time, for it is presupposed by the longer yuvatxwvirts, which took its place. 


13 This does not mean that -wy, -wvos in all words is a Greek innovation, but only in 
place names. Meillet, MSL, XIII, 251 f., establishes an IE suffix -6n- in various other 
types of words. 
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nominative singular of the place name correspond completely in form. 
Among stems in explosives, yuvatxwv corresponds to yuvarkav (yuvack-), 
dpv Oar to dpvidwr (Spvis); among p-stems, Attic dvipwy to avipav 
(avnp). Among diphthongal stems, xaXxewv corresponds to xadkéwv 
(xadxevs), Bow to Body (Bois), and, most telling of all, vewy'* to ved 
(vais), where only the genitive singular and plural show the e in the 
Attic dialect. Among o-stems puwy corresponds to wuay (yids), kpewv to 
Attic xpedv (kpéas), avOewr to avOéwr (&vOo0s), and, apparently because 
of Attic influence, late Ionic cre@wv corresponds to Attic arepay (rd 
orépos). Among stems in -t-, we find iSiyv corresponding to iBiwv 
(iBis), among v-stems dw to bay (is), and éyxeAuwy to éyxedtwr 
(éyxedus). At the same time the variant éyxeAewv corresponds to the 
variant genitive éyxedéwv. We do not find -ewv from o-stems anywhere 
originally because all dialects had -wy in the genitive plural, so that, 
e.g., irmov, Eevwv, Novrpwy correspond to immwyr, Eévwv, NovrpGv. And 
finally, among a-stems, e.g., Attic @upwv corresponds to dupdv (Bipa), 
tudwy to tuAGv (7iAn), but Ionic Paperpewv" to Paperpéwy (papérpn), 
Tpouaxewy to uwaxéwy (uaxn). A more complete correspondence were 
scarcely possible; and the one exception, Ionic avépewy : avipdyv, was 
explained above through secondary change. The same correspondence, 
of course, holds true for the names of months, which all end in -oy and 
are all derived from o-stems, e.g., "EXadnBodXtwy and éXadnBorXiwv 
(ra éXapnBorra). 

A final argument for deriving place names in -(€)wv from the geni- 
tive plural lies in the fact that the whole group derived from names 
of living beings always designates a place for more than one, e.g., 
avdpwr is not a single man’s room but the place where men in general 
keep themselves, and fowy is not a stall for a single cow but a stable 
for cattle generally, Even rapevwy was originally the “girls’ room of 
the house,” not one of a single girl. According to Th. Reinach (BCH, 

14 Note, however, the parallel vavjv of Hesychius, which, being under the influence 
of the nominative singular vais, is distinctly a late, irregular formation and belongs to 
the time when the association between genitive plural and place names in -wy had be- 


come weak and had disappeared completely from the minds of many speakers of the 
language. 


18 In the Ionic a-declension the vowel € precedes the case-ending in the genitive plural 
only. This is conclusive proof of an association between that case and the suffix-form 


-ewv in this instance, and consequently a strong argument for the theory of -(e)av in 
general, as here presented. 
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XXXII, 499 f.), the association of the name of the Parthenon with 
Athena Parthenos was secondary; and it, here too, must originally 
have meant a place where girls gathered for festivities. 

We may safely conclude that there was an association between 
place names and names of months in -(€)wv, on the one hand, and the 
genitive plural of their primitives, on the other; and this can be ex- 
plained best by deriving the former from the latter, in the sense that 
hypostasis of the genitive was the first impulse and that these hyposta- 
sized genitives were immediately apperceived as v-stems and then de- 
clined according to the same pattern, which made extension of the 
category an easy matter. 

Since the most pressing problems concerning this -(€)@v had to do 
with the formal side, the meaning has been referred to so far only in- 
cidentally. It has been mentioned that the possessive use, while quite 
characteristic of the place names and names of months, is not really 
distinctive of it, since the same possessive meaning is found in names 
of persons and a few others, all of which go back not to IE -ywen- but 
to simple -en-. Since the genitive was also characterized by possessive 
use, this semantic point of contact made the assimilation of these 
hypostasized genitives plural all the easier, the only extension of use 
from the point of view of the old v-suffixes being their application to 
place names and names of months rather than to persons. 

Naturally, as in all semantic categories, gradual extension of use, 
congeneric assimilation and resulting equivalent words, and formation 
of further excursive groups resulted in breaking up the absolute se- 
mantic unity of the category, not to speak of early cases on the border 
line, like the Homeric xevewr, “flank,” which, from the logical point 
of view, were not place names from the beginning. Thus the possessive 
meaning which the formative inherited from the genitive plural was 
weak when the primitive was an adjective, as in case of dpuivwr, “oak 
coppice” :dpvivos, “oaken,” and (probably) avépe(t)wv, ‘mens’ quar- 
ters’’: dvdpetos, “manly.”” Undoubtedly this tendency to derive place 
names in -wv from adjectives started from substantivized adjectives 
or from substantives occurring alongside of adjectives, e.g., puTwyr, “a 
place planted,” came from 76 gurov, “plant,” not durds, “planted.” 
At the same time such words became patterns for real adjectival deriv- 
atives. Aside from the Homeric xevewy, “flank”’ : xeveds, “hollow,” and 
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the other two early examples just mentioned, there are the following: 
Aacwwy, “thicket” (Nic.) :Aacvos, “overgrown,”’ with its compound dpvu- 
Aagwv in Hesychius; cvxvewr, “thicket” (Aquila): avxvos, “dense’’; 
ayvewr, “brothel” (Clearch.) : ayvés, “chaste”; dopadwr, “safe place” 
(PGrenf. I, 14):ao@adrs, “safe.” How mrarapuwr, “a flat place” (h. 
Hom.+):Aaris, “flat,” is to be explained, cannot be determined as 
long as there is no clue to the source of its -ay-. 

Another offshoot from place names in -(€)wv without possessive 
meaning consists of those words which are equivalent to their primi- 
tives. These are due to the usual congeneric assimilation, assisted by 
those place names which differed in meaning from their primitives 
only slightly in the beginning, such words as pvwr, “a place of muscles,” 
“group of muscles,” which was easily interchanged with pis, “muscle,” 
or tuAwy, “gatehouse,” “gate tower’’: vn, “gate,” a distinction that 
could not be maintained for any length of time. Similarly xapadpewy, 
“ground broken up by torrents,”’ is close to xapdaépa, “torrent”; and 
ultimately the latter itself designated the ravine cut by the torrent. 
Originally uvdAwr, “millhouse,” was distinguished from wtAn, “mill”; 
but they soon became equivalent, and then aXerwr, “upper millstone” 
(Alex., Dieuchid.) = dAerns received its -wv from pudwr, ‘“mill.’”’? An- 
other example is werpwyr, “rocky plain,” and 7érpou, ‘“stones,”’ between 
which the original difference was very slight. Finally, éoxapewr, 
“hearth” (Theocr., Anth. P.), is equivalent to its primitive éoxapa 
because the “hearth place” or part of the house in which the hearth 
is situated is easily identified with the hearth itself. Wackernagel is 
scarcely right in assuming éoxapewy to be an artificial creation of the 
poet for éoxapa under stress of the meter; for its variant éoxapwy oc- 
curs even earlier in a prose inscription (IG, II, 2, 144 A 61), where, of 
course, metrical influence is out of the question. 

Other cases of equivalence are usually to be explained by congeneric 
assimilation. After rapSevwv:rapbévos and vuydwv:viudn the later 
vuu@aiwv = 76 vusdaior, ‘the temple of the nymphs”; cumewy = audeds, 
“pigsty,” after xo.pewy, “pigsty”: xotpos, ‘pig’; ounviwy =opnvior, 
“beehive,” after wedutTwr, “beehive” : uéduTTAa, “bee,” and knpwy, “bee- 
hive” :xnpds, “beeswax”; dedewv = *edre’s, “stony ground,” after 
tetpwv, “stony ground’’:7érpos, “stone”; after various words desig- 
nating groves of particular kinds of trees, as, e.g., aivyerpwv, “grove of 
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black poplars” : aiyecpés, “black poplar,’’ the generic dAcwv =76 &dgos, 
“srove.” The Homeric xevOuav = xevOuds, “hiding-place,” either drew 
its suffix from some word that is not extant, or else from no particular 
word but from place names in general. 

Sometimes the cause of the equivalence of similar pairs of words 
can only be surmised. Thus daperpewr, ‘quiver’ (Herod.) = dapérpa 
may well have been patterned after some synonym now lost, e.g., 
*i.aTwv, “quiver’’:da7és, “arrow,” as “a place for arrows,” or *rogéwv: 
totov. Also Bedewv : 76 Bédos, “arrow,” may have served as pattern, if 
it also meant “quiver,’’ but Herodian quotes it in the sense “‘arrow,”’ 
in which use it must itself have been patterned after some word like 
*d.orwy or daperpewv. An obscure case of equivalence is the Byzantine 
podiwy =po(i)a, “mulberry” or “pomegranate,” of which also the 
formation is not clear. We may suspect derivation from a diminutive 
*5dd.ov, but even so its pattern is obscure. 

The growth of the suffix has largely taken place by patterning one 
word after another rather than by conscious abstraction of the idea 
of the place connected or association of a well-marked possessive 
meaning. This is shown by the irregularities just mentioned, by the 
gradual shading-off of these words into possessives which are not place 
names, and by the fact that the great majority of examples fall natu- 
rally into several congeneric groups of closely associated words. 

One of the most characteristic groups, though not one of the 
sarliest to assume large proportions, consists of words designating 
groves and pieces of ground covered by all sorts of plants. From the 
classical period, aside from the conjecture devdpewr, “grove,” in Simon- 
ides, we find: puppuwyr, “myrtle grove” (Aristoph.); awaedwr, ‘“vine- 
yard” (v.l. Aeschin.); and dpuivwr, “oak grove” (IG, I’, 328). That 
these were not as rare as might be supposed is shown by some old proper 
names, as the Homeric ’O\vfwv: Macedon. a&dtfa, “white poplar’; 
Mapaéwy :uapador, “fennel’’; or Xcxuwy : cixvos, “cucumber.” 

Later this group grew to fairly large proportions, aside from devel- 
oping rival forms to words already mentioned; so dumeXewv (Theocr.) 
for dumedwv, podwy (POxy. 729, 137 a.p.) beside podewv; and in the 
CGL, beside puppwar, we find pupoway : yupoivn, wupTewv : wbpros, and 
pupoewy (contamination of wvpowwv and wuprewrv). Groves of trees or 
shrubs are designated by ovxewy or avxwvr,® “grove of fig trees’; 


16 References given above are not repeated. 
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ovxauvewv, “mulberry grove’; powy, “pomegranate grove’’; éXatwr, 
“olive grove’; aiye.pwr, “grove of black poplars”; kurapicowr, “grove 
of cypress trees”; Badcaywr (Pallad.), “grove of balsam trees’’; dowt- 
xwv, “palm grove” =o txewy ; ruewy and mvEewr, “grove of box trees’; 
undrwv, “apple orchard”; repouxwy (IG, II’, 2776), “peach orchard”; 
tevkwy, “pine wood’; dadywy and dadvewr, “laurel grove’’; Aavpewr, 
“laurel grove’; kaoravewy, “chestnut grove’; dnywy, “oak wood”’; 
irewv, “willow wood”; rpivwy (dubious in JG, I’, 328, 1, Gloss.), ‘“ilex 
grove’; mredewv, “elm grove’; mXaravwy, “grove of plane trees.”’ 
Here belong aiso the following words of more general meaning: éX\owr, 
“grove”; devdpwr and devdpewy, “grove”; mapadecowr, “garden” = 
jmapaderoos ; cuxvewy and Aacwy, “thicket’’; duTwr, ‘a place planted.” 

A group of words designated patches of vegetables or grain: oirwy, 
“grain field’; ouxuwy, “cucumber patch”; KxodoxuvOwy :xodoKivOn, 
“round gourd”; kuauwv (Theophr.; BGU 1119, 11, 19; 7G, XIV, 2414, 
38), “bean patch”; oxopodwr, “bed of garlic’; kpoupvar, “bed of 
onions”; xwap(e)wv, “bed of artichokes.” Similar words denoting 
pieces of land covered with other kinds of plants are: av@ewv, “flower 
garden or bed” = 4av0av; xpoxwv, “saffron bed”; kusowv, “ivy-covered 
grove”; dovaxwy, ‘thicket of reeds”; kaXayuwr, “bed of reeds” = kaXaye- 
wv; yAuKuKadapwr, “bed of sugar cane’; tatupwy (Joseph.; 1G, XIV, 
1047), “place in a stream overgrown with papyrus” = 7a7vpewr; 
axavOewy “a thorny brake” = dxavOar. 

Obviously, there is no reason why pieces of ground could not be 
designated similarly for other reasons than their vegetation. Thus, 
éX\ewv (Hesych., also as proper name ’EXewr) is ‘‘a place of marshes” 
(:76 €\os); atAwy (h. Hom.+) is “a place of hollows,” “canyon” 
(:abd\és); Kpavywy, “a place of springs”; ’Avrpwyr, “a place of caves’; 
and terpwy, ‘a place of rocks.” By analogy to the last, PeAXewy and 
Tpaxwyv, “a rough stony place”’; also cre@wr, “summit of a mountain,” 
and the equivalent xopy@wy (CGL)=xopvdy. Again we find vexpwr, 
“a place for the dead,” i.e., “burial place” (:vexpds); also the synony- 
mous tadewy and Heracl. rogiwy (‘‘a place of burials”): rag7. Finally, 
Anvev or Anvewr, “a place of wine-vats” (:Anvés) and ad\aBacrpwv 
(PSI 822, 4, second century a.p., and Sammelb. 4639, a.p. 204), “an 
alabaster place,” i.e., ‘alabaster quarry’ :a4\aBaorpos, -ov. 

The Cyprian oipwyr, ‘district,’ embodies the idea of a piece of 
ground in the most general way. From such words it is not far to 
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those which do not suggest any definite place at all, as xevOuwv, “a 
place of hiding” (Hom.+), and kAav@yuwr, “a place of lamentations” 
(LXX). 

Similar to words designating very small plots of ground is a group 
of words denoting heaps of various things: Heracl. yatwv (in the form 
yaewv at Halaesa), “a heap of earth’’; BoXewv, “dunghill’”’; avOpakwr, 
“a, heap of charcoal’’; axvpoBorwy (Ael. Dion., PHamb. 23, 16); and 
axupewy, “heap of chaff,” in the CGL. In CIG 2554, 114, and in Lydus 
épetiwv, “heap of ruins,’’ may be a wrong reading. Close to BoXewv 
is a group of words designating privies: kompwy and xorpewy (Cret. 
KoTpiwv), AuTpwv (LX X), and adedpwv. 

A closely associated group designates stalls and stables of domestic 
animals: immwv and immewv, “horse stable’; Bowv, ‘cow stable’; 
pocxwv, “calf shed’; tpoBarwy (PCair. Zen. 68, Inse. Delos, Hdn.), 
“sheep pen’’; apvwr, “agnile”’; aiywr, “goat stable’; and four words 
denoting a pigsty—xotpewv, dbwv, Karpwv, and the Byzantine cvdewr. 
In the papyri also xaundwr, “stable for camels.” Close to these, on 
the one hand, is the general ayeXatwy (Suid.), “place for herds,”’ 
“‘pasture’’; on the other hand, several words referring to birdhouses: 
TepiaTepewy and mepratepwv (PHib. 112, 1, etc.) “dovecot’’; dpvibar, 
“poultry house’; orpovdewy, “aviary.’”’ Compare also iBiwv, “Tbis- 
pflegestatte.”’ Lastly there is a group referring to nests of bees and 
wasps: o¢nxwv (prob.), “wasps’ nest’’; and three words designating 
beehives: wedtoowr, gunviwy, and Knpwr. 

A category composed largely of old and common words designates 
rooms of a house: avépwy and davépewr, “men’s quarters”; yuvarkwr, 
“women’s room”; rapfevwr, “girls’ room” = rapbevewr ; Lever, ‘guests’ 
room” = gevewy (Insc. Delph.+); vuug@wv (LXX+), “bridal chamber”; 
outpwv and dourpewy, “bathing room or place”; xo.twr, “sleeping- 
room”; miuav and mew, “room for jars,” “cellar”; oivwy, ‘wine 


” “cellar”; iarwv and icrewr, 


cellar’; kpewy, “room for meats.” “larder, 
“weavers’ room”; bhavTwr, ‘weavers’ room”; imvayr, “furnace room” = 
Cret. imviwy ; Pupawr, “vestibule,” literally “door-room” =@upewv. Com- 
pare also xAtuaxewy, “staircase” or “the place of stairs.’ Several 
words in -(€)#v denote workshops or stores: xa\kewyv, “smithy”; 
Keyxpewr, “place where iron is granulated’; xepayewv and mibewr, 
“‘potter’s shop” (see above); nuAwr, ‘“millhouse’’; and, with irregular 
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accent if correctly quoted, the Byzantine xpuciwv, “workshop of gold- 
smith.”’ Others refer to various kinds of buildings: otrwyv and otro- 
Bodrtwv (Philo Belop.), “granary”; xoproBodwy, “hayloft”; EvrAwr, 
“‘woodhouse’’; épyaraves, ‘shelters for slaves”; dapyaxwr, “a dyers’ 
house” ; Avxvewr, “dwelling of a lamp”’ (personified in fairyland) ; wede- 
Tov, “exercitii domus”’ ; ‘EXXavodixewr, ‘meeting place of the ‘EAXavodi- 
kau’’; denxoXewr, “dwelling of a Oenxddos”’; Pcacwr, “meeting place of a 
Oiagos’’; kuBewr, ‘a place for dice,” “gambling house”’; ayvewr, “broth- 
el.” Three words designate temples of gods: tapfevwy, “temple of 
Athena Parthenos” at Athens (also various temples in other cities) ; 
vupowr, “temple of Bacchus, Demeter, and Persephone’’; and vuug@at- 
wv, “temple of the nymphs” (Thes. only). Also, other structures built 
by human hands may be designated by words in -(€)wv, as vewv and 
vavev, “dockyard”; mpouaxewv, “bulwark,” “rampart” = 7pouaxwv; 
mudewy, “gate tower” =m7vAwv; and kwiwvewr, “belfry” (cf. kwiwvewr: 
év @ kwowves Suid). 

When the container of something else is movable, its designation is 
on the border line between place names and pure collectives, and 
there is a gradual shading which prevents drawing any sharp line of 
demarcation. However, the fact that collectives in -(€)wv are not an 
established category, and that well-marked examples are apparently 
late, would seem to indicate that they are an offshoot of the place 
names. Above daperpewy, “quiver,” for dapérpa was explained as 
probably patterned after some word like *d:aTwyr, “quiver,”’ “place for 
arrows (dtaroi)’’; and similarly é~wyr, “fish basket,” is “‘a place for 
fish,” and éyxeAewr or éyxeAvwY, “eel trap,” is ‘‘a place for eels.”” Even 
kwvwrewy, “a bed with curtains for keeping out mosquitoes,” is still a 
“mosquito place’; and, among designations of nonmovable objects, 
k\iwaxewr, “staircase,” could still be conceived as ‘‘a place of stairs.” 
On the other hand, the Byzantine xpvowr, “treasure,” can no longer be 
thought of as ‘‘a place for gold’’ but is a pure collective, although we 
may surmise that it at one time meant “treasury” or “treasure chest.” 

As also in other categories, congeneric assimilation to words of the 
type discussed led to irregularities in the relation between primitive 
and derivative or their total equivalence. Thus cdatpwr, “a round 
fishing net”’:ogaipa, “sphere,’”’ can, with violence, be forced into the 
category of place names as “a place containing a sphere” but more 
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probably was assimilated to an earlier *ix@uwv, ‘‘a place for fish,” 
“a fish net’ (:ix6is). We may also surmise that xradewv = kradav 
(Hesych.) for x\déos, “branch,” was patterned after some word like 
*undwv, “a place for apples,” “branch of an apple tree,” and that 
kwrewv, “oar spar,” for kwaels was patterned after some similar word 
or the generic kv\ad(e)wv. 

Finally, there is a small but old group of words in -(€)wv, -(€)@vos 
which designate parts of the body. Here undoubtedly the old IE 
n-stems were reinforced by Greek place names; for a number of Greek 
names of body parts form the genitive in -@vos and can be conceived 
as place names. So we may account for the difference between tuywv 
tuyovos, “ell,” dayav daydvos, “jaw,” or \aywv Aayovos, “flank,” on 
the one hand, whose declension, as well as semantics, show no associa- 
tion with the place names, and, on the other hand, ayxwyr, -vos, “el- 
bow” (Hom.+), which can be thought of as ‘‘a place of curves’’ (ef. 
Lat. uncus, “curved’’), xevewv (Hom.+), “the place of hollows, flank”’ 
(:xeveds), or the later kutwy, “womb” (Ps. Chrys.) :76 xiros “hollow.” 
”” “muscle” (Hom.+), can be con- 
ceived as ‘fa place of muscles” (:yds, “muscle’’). In prehistoric 
times probably avOepewr, -Gvos, ‘chin’? (Hom.+), was derived from 
an *avépa, “bristle,” “hair” (cf. avOépié, “beard of ear of corn’’; 
Boisacq, s.v.), as “a place of bristles.”’ Finally, BouBwyr, -dvos, “inguen” 
(Hom.+), was certainly assimilated to the congeneric Kevewr. 


Also pu, “cluster of muscles, 
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THE EARLIEST EDITIONS OF THE LETTERS 
OF SYMMACHUS 


JAMES E. DUNLAP 


N THE opening years of the seventeenth century, when Franciscus 
Juretus, the distinguished French humanist, was preparing his 
edition of the Letters of Q. Aurelius Symmachus, he made use, as 

he tells us, of “the Venice edition from the library of P. Petau, which 
came out a hundred years ago in the pontificate of Julius Il—the 
earliest of all the editions, but dreadfully corrupt, disordered and muti- 
lated.””! In later years this single mention of the Venice edition tor- 
mented scholars and bibliographers, to whom the book was unknown. 
Irritation because of a fruitless search for it may perhaps be detected 
in the conviction expressed in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
by von Hummel, in his Neue Bibliothek seltener Biicher,? that no edi- 
tion such as that mentioned by Juretus ever existed. Not many years 
later when, in 1787, Morelli’s Bibliotheca Maphaei Pinelli appeared in 
Venice, the doubts engendered by von Hummel should have been dis- 
pelled, for Morelli described an edition of the Letters,* edited by Bar- 
tolomaeus Cynischus, whose title-page bore the statement that these 
epistles had never before been printed. Pinelli’s copy was defective, 
and contained no mention of the printer or place of impression, but 
Morelli correctly identified it with the Venice edition used by Juretus. 
Although he made no reference to the opinion advanced by von Hum- 
mel, he virtually absolved his predecessor of blame for his error by 
stating that ‘this edition is so rare that not even the most eminent 
bibliographers have mentioned it.’’4 


1 Miscellanea ad Symmachi Epist. (appended to his edition of the Epistles [Paris, 
1604]), p. 7: ‘‘Adhoe Veneta editio e Museo P. Petavii, quae abhine centum annis, 
sedente Julio II. P.M. prodiit, omnium quidem prima, sed immane quantum corrupta, 
confusa, truncata.” 

2 (Nurnberg, 1772-82), Band II, Stiick 6, p. 136. 

3 Vol. II, No. 3837. 

4 Ibid., ‘‘Tantae raritatis haec editio est, nulla ut de ea mentio facta sit ne a prae- 
stantioribus quidem rei bibliographicae scriptoribus.” 

[CuassicaL Partotoay, XXXII, October, 1937] 329 
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Pinelli’s imperfect copy of the Venice edition was one of the volumes 
of his great collection which fortunately escaped being thrown into the 
sea by pirates. It passed into the Althorp Library, and was again de- 
scribed by Dibdin in his Bibliotheca Spenceriana.’ Dibdin was able to 
add nothing, really, to Morelli’s account of the book, and merely para- 
phrased his statement about its almost unique character, remarking 
with northern restraint that “this impression is of considerable rarity,” 
and at the same time calling attention to the fact that Panzer men- 
tioned the Venice edition on the authority of Denis, who in turn re- 
lied on the statement of Weif. 

No less than the bibliographers, classical scholars in general, and 
the editors of Symmachus in particular have been baffled by the ap- 
parent disappearance of the editio Veneta. No editor since Juretus has 
seen a copy of it. None has ventured seriously to question its former 
existence, but none has displayed any confidence that it could be 
found. Fr. C. Hermann, in his excellent study of the editions of Sym- 
machus, published in 1882, stated that “the first edition of Sym- 
machus is one of the greatest typographical rarities.’"® He then pro- 
ceeded to marshal such evidence as he could to remove doubts as to 
its former existence, made a shrewd guess regarding its colophon, and 
expressed the wish that some editor would use it, ‘‘if it is anywhere to 
be found.’”? 

Probably Hermann was hopefully awaiting the new edition then be- 
ing prepared by Otto Seeck. If so, he was doomed to disappointment; 
for when Seeck’s work appeared, in the following year, it contained 
this statement: ‘‘As for the Venice edition, I have not seen it, nor do 
I know anyone who has.’” 

The extreme rarity of a book which has so long eluded searchers can 
scarcely be questioned, but fears that it has ceased to exist are ground- 
less. With the purchase of the Althorp Library in 1892, the Pinelli 


§ (London, 1814-23), II, 390 f. 

6*Pie Ausgaben des Symmachus,”’ Festschrift zu dem fiinfzigjahrigen Jubilium der 
Kénigstidtischen Realschule zu Berlin (Berlin, 1882), p. 297: ‘Die erste Ausgabe des 
Symmachus ist eine der gréssten typographischen Seltenheiten, die es giebt.”’ 

7 Ibid., p. 299. 


8 Q. Aurelii Symmachi quae supersunt (Mon. Germaniae Hist., Auct. antiq., Vol. VI 
[Berlin, 1883]), p. xxxii: “‘editionem Venetam neque ipse vidi neque quemquam novi, 
qui eam viderit.”’ 
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copy passed into the newly founded John Rylands Library, and is now 
in Manchester.® Another copy is in the Bodleian Library,!® and a 
third, in fair condition, is in the University of Michigan Library. 
Since the only description of this edition hitherto published is based 
on the imperfect Pinelli copy, it seems appropriate to describe the 
complete Michigan copy. 
SYMMACHUS (Quintus Aurelius Avienus). Epistulae. 


Editio princeps. Printed at Venice by Bernardinus de 
Vitalibus. Without date. Quarto. 


The volume throughout consists of gatherings of four leaves, the 
first two leaves of each gathering bearing signatures, as a, as, (a3, a4), 
b, be (bs, by), ete., through the alphabet (with the omission of j, v, w) 
to z, and then continuing with aa, aa, etc., to ff, ff. (ffs, ff,)—a total 
of one hundred and sixteen leaves, measuring 5;°; X 8 inches in size. 

The paper on which the Michigan copy is printed bears several 
different watermarks, all of them carefully designed. None of these is 
exactly represented by published facsimiles, but all are of types de- 
scribed by Briquet in his important work on watermarks."! They fall 
into the following classifications: 


1. Balance in a circle, semicircular balance-pans, the center supporting-cord 
stopping short of the pan. The support is adorned by two rings and a half- 
ring. This variety occurs in the volume in two slightly different sizes. 

2. Balance in a circle, flat balance-pans, the center supporting-cord stopping 
short of the pan. The support is adorned by a ring surmounted by a star. 
Watermarks of these two forms were exceedingly common in Venice.!” 

3. Hat. This mark appears but once in the volume, on fols. 22, z3. It is a 
fine specimen of the standardized form of the sixteenth century, when the 
mark had become distinctly Venetian." 

4. Bull’s head, with eyes, but without muzzle, mouth, or nostrils. Two slight- 
ly different forms of this variety appear in the volume. According to Bri- 
quet,!‘ these watermarks are evidence of Italian manufacture, and were fre- 
quently of Venetian origin. Castellani,!* however, believes that both bull’s 
9 Catalogue of Printed Books and Manuscripts in the John Rylands Library (1899), 

Ill, 1767. 

10 Cf. Catalogus impressorum librorum, IV, 903. 
11C. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes (Paris, 1907). 13 [bid., pp. 222-23. 
12 Tbid., I, 178 f. 14 Jbid., IV, 716 and 731. 


18 Ferd. Ongania, L’ Arte della stampa nel rinascimento italiano: Venezia (Venice, 
1894), II, 9 (p. 19 of the English ed.). 
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head and balance are distinctively characteristic of the paper mills of 

Padua and Treviso. It is worthy of note that, of these watermarks, all those 

representing balances appear in quaternions a-y, and all those representing 

bull’s heads are found in quaternions aa-ff. The quaternion z, in which is 
found the single occurrence of the watermark in the form of a hat, separates 
these two types. 

The running heads, beginning on b verso, are regularly printed in 
capitals and lower-case type. In the first part of the volume the words 
“Symmachi Senatoris Romani” appear on the verso and “‘Epistole”’ 
on the recto of each folio. Occasionally the position of the two heads is 
reversed, but always in such a way that the confronting pages present 
the complete heading. Folio b. verso has the word ‘““EPISTOLAE,” 
and b; recto “SYMMACHI ROMANI,” in large capitals throughout. 
With folio ee the running head changes to “Tractatus Varij.’’ Both 
words appear on ee recto, but thereafter ‘“Tractatus” is on the verso 
and “‘Varij” on the recto. 

A full page consists of twenty-five lines, exclusive of the running 
head. Expressed in approximate equivalents to United States type 
sizes, the text is printed in 13-point type, heavily leaded, with 14-point 
capitals in the first line of each epistle. A notable exception is found on 
n3 verso and n, recto, where 12-point type, lightly leaded, and 12-point 
capitals are used. It is obvious that these two pages were reset in or- 
der to make room for an epistle or epistles which were omitted in the 
first setting. Space for about one hundred and sixty additional words 
was gained in this manner, which would accommodate the two epistles 
beginning Et vestra— and Eligite viam—(IV, 56 and 57 of Seeck’s edi- 
tion) with a total of one hundred and fifty-eight words. The copies in 
the Bodleian and John Rylands libraries are similar to the Michigan 
copy in this respect." 

The contents are as follows: 

a recto: SY MMACHI/SENATORIS ROMANI EPISTOLAE FA-/miliares 

& elegantissimae nunquam alias Impressae:/& nouiter Per Bartholomacum 

Cynischum Amerinum/ab inferis pene reuocatae. 


Que Procopius historicus grecus scribat de Symmacho a Theodorico Gotto- 
r(um) rege iniuste necato. 


16] am indebted to the librarians of the Bodleian and John Rylands libraries, who 
very courteously inspected the copies of the Letters which are in their care, and furnished 
me with information concerning them. 
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Taken from the University of Michigan copy; 





SYMMACHI 


SENATORIS OMANI: bPISTOLAS FA, 
18 clegantiffima ctinquam, alias Ithpfeftas | 
Baovites Per Bartholomaaum Cynifchum A merinurg , 


ab inferis pene rcuocata. 


Q ug Procopius hiftoricus grgcus {cribat'de Symma 
cho a Theodorico Gottog rege iniufte necato. 


In Calce Epiftolas: ndnulli Tractatus Veiliflimné ! -y 
Imprefli_fune. ; 


. Traétatus de Menfura Aftrolabij, 


Tractatus de Seatu Mundi. 

Menfura de horologio. 

Ad inueniendum cuiuflibet rei altitudinem. 

Argumentum Q uomodo magnitudo ccrrz —— 
denda fir. 

De Gnomonica Inftitutione | & Vmbrarum difcurfa. 

Q uotiens in leuca rotetur rota. 


TITLE-PAGE (a necro) OF THE EDITIO PRINCEPS OF 
THE LETTERS OF SYMMACHUS 


actual size of page, 5,°,8 inches 

















a ee eee 


wee ory —r : r 


SYMMACHI ROMANTI SENATORIS: 
CLARISSIMI VIRI EPISTOLAE, ~ 


Sanz ACIS PRO MVTVA diligen? 

eB i & antiquitate amicitiz noftra 

\ quod honoré cuum uires meas effe 
Me ' confirmas.Conuenic dictum ei fide 
Qe | morum tuog¢ec ung te diflimilem 
= {criptis talibus dies argucritsmode 
foruna munifica profperorii fecundct optatallongum 
de his haud loqui cautio eftine bladiciz longiores cors 
rumpant ueri dignitaté:Si quid de mei{citolopus fus 
eric frater meus Claudius | & culeui tuo deditus & ftu/ 
dij mei gnarus expediet. 























Inuitatoria ad {cribendum; | 





ERVM GAVDIVM MIHI eruditionis | 
tua {cripta cribuerunt! quée Capuz locatus ac/ 
cepi: Erat quippe in his oblica Tull:ano melle 
feftiuicas:&¢ fermonis mei non tam uera quam blanda 
laudatio:Q uid igicar magis mirer fencenti incertus 
addubiro/ ornamenta orisan pectoris eui:Q uippe fas 
ciidia ita anciftaszut fic formido rcferiberelita benigne 
comprobas noftrazat libeat non tacere:Si plura de te 
pradicem:uidebor mutuum fcabere:& magis tui imi 
tator cfle cloquij ¥ probator: Simul g ipfe nihil oftan, 
b 


hIRST PAGE (6 verso) OF THE EDITIO PRINCEPS OF 
THE LETTERS OF SYMMACHUS 


The Michigan copy is slightly browned and spotted 
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In Calce Epistolar(um) no(n)nulli Tractatus Vtilissimi Impressi sunt. 


Tractatus de Mensura Astrolabij. 

Tractatus de Statu Mundi. 

Mensura de horologio. 

Ad inveniendum cuiuslibet rei altitudinem. 

Argumentum Quomodo magnitudo terrae deprehe(n)denda sit. 
De Gnomica Institutione & Vmbrarum discursu. 

Quotiens in leuca rotetur rota. 


a verso: Bartholomaeus Cynischus Amerinus. Lectores Candidissimi et Tersi 
observatores eloquii Salvete.... . [Prose address to his readers; title and 16 
lines. ] 


a. recto: Bartholomaei Cynischi Endecasyllabum ad Lectorem. [8 lines] 
Marcus Antonius Casanova in laudem Symmachi: & Bartholomei Cyni- 
schi: qui eu(m) patrie restituit. [6 lines] 


az verso: Faustus Capoferreus Romanus de Symmacho per Bartholomaeu(m) 
Cynischu(m) Amerinu(m) nouiter reperto. [8 lines] 
Bartholomaei Cynischi Amerini Symmachus Ad Lectores. [10 lines] 


a3; Blank. 
a, recto: Blank. 


a, verso: Haec Procopius graecus auctor de Symmacho & Theodorico Got- 
tor(um) rege. [20 lines] 


b recto: SY MMACHI ROMANI SENATORIS CLARISSIMI VIRI EPIS- 
TOLAE. 


b verso—dd, recto: Epistulae. 

nz verso, ng recto: In smaller type. 

z, recto: INCIPIT EPISTOLARIS LIBER SYMMACHI. 
dd, recto: Epistolarum Symmachi Senatoris Romani Finis. 
dd, verso: Blank. 

ee recto: De Mensura Astrolabij. 

ee verso: De Statu Mundi. 

ees verso: Mensura de Horologio. 

ff verso: Ad inueniendum cuiuslibet rei altitudinem. 


ff2 recto: Argumentum quomodo magnitudo terrae deprehendenda sit. 
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ffs recto: De Gnomonica institutione: & unbrarum discursus. 
ffs verso: Quotiens in leuca rotetur rota. 


Colophon: Finis./Imp(re)ssum Venetijs p(er) Bernardinu(m) 
Venetu(m) de Vitalibus./Cum Privilegio. 


ff: Blank. 


Each epistle is introduced by a brief heading of from one to three 
lines descriptive of the contents, but there is little further evidence of 
editorial industry. On folio ¢ is a paragraph of thirteen lines which no 
serious editor would have included in the Letters, for it is clearly from 
the hand of some Christian writer whose peace of mind was disturbed 
by the contemplation of human misery. I have made no effort to dis- 
cover its author. The rather surprising appearance, on folio z, recto, 
of the second title: INCIPIT EPISTOLARIS LIBER SYMMA- 
CHI, may be regarded as a further indication that the text was printed 
directly from an unedited manuscript in which the letters were drawn 
from two sources. Many of the extant manuscripts of the Letters pre- 
sent unmistakable evidence of composite origin, and it is probable that 
Cynischus found a codex of this kind and that its text was printed 
without editorial deletion of the second title. This hypothesis pro- 
vides no explanation of the fact that the second part of the volume, 
beginning with the new title, is printed on different paper from that 
used in the first part of the work.!7 Any explanation more rational 
than that of coincidence must be based on more unequivocal evidence 
than the volume seems to afford. 

The date of impression of the editio Veneta is not given on the title- 
page or in the colophon, but on folio a, verso, in the poetical ‘“Sym- 
machus ad lectores,”’ appears the line “Tulius imperitat hac tempestate 
quirinis.”” Therefore it was during the pontificate of Julius II, ex- 
tending from 1503 to 1513, that the volume was issued.'* Hermann, 
in the study to which reference has been made, proposed 1504 as the 
date of publication, because Juretus, in his 1604 edition, mentioned it 

17 In quaternions a-y the watermark is a balance in a circle; in quaternion z, a hat; 
in aa to the end, a bull’s head. The new title appears on z4 recto. 


18 The date 1508, erroneously appearing in Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana (loc. 
cil.) as marking the accession of Julius, seems to have misled Sandys, who repeats it in 
History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1908), II, 103. 
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as having appeared ‘‘a hundred years ago in the pontificate of Julius 
II.”’ Since reference to the pope is meaningless, except as a more pre- 
cise definition of ‘‘one hundred years ago,’”’ Hermann should not have 
interpreted the words as arithmetically literal. His conjecture, based 
on Juretus’ very broad approximation, has no value. 

It is possible, however, to determine the date of publication within a 
period somewhat shorter than the decade of Julius’ incumbency. If 
the Venice edition was in fact the first impression of the Letters of 
Symmachus, as proclaimed on its title-page, it must have been printed 
before August 13, 1510, when another edition made its appearance at 
Strassbourg. An earlier date seems, indeed, altogether probable. Be- 
cause of the close contacts known to have existed between the printers 
of Venice and those of the Rhine Valley, De Vitalibus could hardly 
have been ignorant of the Strassbourg edition had it preceded his own, 
nor is it likely that he would have ventured to claim priority for his 
own publication if he knew that his claim would be challenged by the 
Strassbourg printer. 

More important, however, than any a priori argument is the evi- 
dence that the editor of the Strassbourg edition was acquainted with 
the edition of Venice. In his Preface he takes exception in no uncer- 
tain manner to the opinion that the author of the Letters was the Sym- 
machus who was son-in-law of Boethius and met death with him at 
the hands of Theodoric. The objection has significance, for the pas- 
sage from Procopius which is given in translation at the beginning of 
the Venice edition recounts the execution of Symmachus and Boethius, 
with the obvious implication that the victim of Theodoric’s displeasure 
was the author of the Letters which followed. 

Furthermore, in the brief Preface of the Strassbourg volume, which 
alone precedes the text, the editor states with disdain that he has no 
need of mountebanks to advertise his book.'® It is not unreasonable 
to see in this disparaging remark an allusion to the poetical eulogies 
which appear on the early pages of the Venice edition. It is thus al- 
most certain that the De Vitalibus impression was in reality the editio 
princeps, and was printed between 1503 and 1510—probably in the 
latter part of the period, for the acridity of the Strassbourg editor’s 


19*Sed quo mihi circulatores istos; cuius hoc institutum in praesentiarum fuerat 
epistolas Symmachi commendare antiquitatis et litteraturae cultioris amatoribus?”’ 
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remarks suggests a recent irritation. Biographical data concerning 
Cynischus, Capoferreus, and Casanova might help in determining the 
time of publication more narrowly; but Cynischus and Capoferreus 
appear to be unknown to biographers, and the information about 
Marcantonio Casanova is too scanty to be of any practical value. It 
may be noted that Cynischus identifies himself as a citizen of Ameri- 
um, a town fifty miles north of Rome, and that Bernardinus de Vitali- 
bus was active in Rome in 1508.?° It is not impossible that arrange- 
ments for the publication of the Letters of Symmachus were made in 
that city, and that the volume shortly after appeared from the 
Venetian presses of De Vitalibus. 

The second known publication of Symmachus’ Letters was the first 
Strassbourg edition, to which reference has been made. Of this edition 
a complete collation has been given by Hermann”! and more recently 
by James L. Lindsay, Earl of Crawford.” The title-page gives its con- 
tents thus: 

SYMMACHI/CONS:RO epistolae familiares/ITEM/LAVDINI/EOVI- 


TIS (sic) hierosolymitani in epistolas/Turci magni traductio/ 


Then follow four lines quoted, without the author’s name, from Alanus 
de Insulis:?4 
Symmachus in verbis parcus sed mente profundus; 
Prodigus in sensu, verbis angustus; abundans 
Mente, sed ore minor; fructu non fronde beatus, 
Sensus divitias verbi brevitate coartat. 
The colophon reads: 
ARGENTORACI/Ex officina Ioannis Schotti:/Impensis vero egregij 
I. V. Doctoris/GEORGII Maxilli (al’s iibelin) episcopalis/curie Argentinen- 
(sis) Signatoris. III. idus/Augusti, anno a natali Christi./M.D.X. 


The text of this edition is far superior to that of the editio princeps. 
It rests upon a different manuscript, now lost, of which it seems to be, 
in general, a faithful copy, though there are a few passages in which the 

20 An edition of Ptolemy’s Geography was printed in Rome by De Vitalibus (early?) 
in 1508. Cf. Panzer, Annales typographici, VIII, 248. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 299 f. 

22 Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Catalogue of Printed Books (Aberdeen, 1910), Vol. IV, 
col. 8723. 


23 Anticlaudianus, III, 3. 
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hand of the editor may perhaps be seen. This editor, it may safely 
be assumed, was also the author of the anonymous Preface which pre- 
cedes the Letters. The fact that he speaks in the first person singular 
seems to belie any intention of anonymity and invites efforts to identi- 
fy him. At the present time, after the lapse of four and one-quarter 
centuries, such efforts, if unaided, would probably be futile, but chance 
has come to our assistance and has preserved a statement by some un- 
known person of a by-gone generation which purports to give the au- 
thor’s name. This statement may rest on conjecture, but it has the 
plausibility of truth. 

The nameless Preface to the first Strassbourg edition was reprinted 
verbatim in another Strassbourg edition of the following year, and the 
copy of this 1511 edition which has found its way into the University 
of Michigan Library contains the following interesting notation in the 
margin above the Preface: 

Hieronymus Pius Baldungus hoe auctariu(m) foecit. 
qui obijt Anno d(omi)nj 1533 

The words which follow the period are written in the same hand as 
those which precede it, but in ink of a much lighter color. It is tempt- 
ing to suppose that the first part of the notation was written during the 
lifetime of Baldungus, the latter part after news of his death was re- 
ceived, and that we thus have contemporary testimony regarding the 
authorship of the Preface. 

Two men are known to have borne the name Hieronymus Pius 
Baldungus (or Baldungius). One was a distinguished physician of 
Ziirich, whose volume on the gout was published at Strassbourg in 
1497. The other,?4 who was more likely to have been interested in 
Symmachus, is said to have been born at Gmiind in Swabia. In 1506 
he was matriculated at Freiburg, later becoming juris utriusque doctor 
and lecturing on the humanities and Roman law. In 1510 he was made 
councilor at Ensisheim, and still held the office in 1532 when Zasius 
dedicated to him his Tractatus institutionum. Biographical works do 
not mention the year of his death. 

It was this Baldung who in 1511 discovered in the Abbey of Mur- 
bach a codex containing the Epitome of Gaius and juristic writings of 


24 His name is given as Pius Hieronymus Baldung in the Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie. 
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Paulus. How long and how extensively he had rummaged in monastic 
libraries is a matter for conjecture, but a manuscript of Symmachus’ 
Letters may have been one of the rewards of his search.” It would have 
been quite natural for him to offer his find to one of the Strassbourg 
printers for publication. Members of his family were residents of the 
city, and Hans Baldung, his uncle, who was the collaborator and friend 
of the artist Diirer, had purchased citizenship in Strassbourg in 1509, 
making it his place of abode thereafter, except for occasional short pe- 
riods. There is every reason to suppose that Hieronymus Baldung 
was frequently a visitor and possibly a resident in Strassbourg, so that 
contact with the publisher Schottus would have been easy. 

Thus, although the frail evidence of a marginal note by an unknown 
hand in the edition of a rival printer is the only reason for assuming a 
connection between Schottus’ edition of Symmachus’ Letters and Hier- 
onymus Baldung, it is highly probable that the councilor of Ensisheim 
was in fact the editor of the first edition of the orator’s writings to be 
published north of the Alps. 

Schottus’ edition was printed without privilegium, and the tempta- 
tion thus offered to his rivals in the publishing business was too great 
for them to resist. Just fifty-nine days elapsed before the appearance 
of a pirated edition in the same city. The title-page of this edition is 
as follows: 

SYMMACHI CONS./RQ. (sic) Epistolae Familiares./LAVDINI EQVI- 
TIS/Hierosolymitani in epistolas/Turci Magni tradu/ctio., MARCI BRVTI/ 
Romani Epistole./ 


This is followed by the four verses by Alanus which have already 
been quoted. The colophon reads: 


Argentoraci/ex Officina litteraria Io ‘annis Grueniger./Die. IX. Octobris/ 
Anno virginei/partus MDX./Regnante Dn. imperato/re Maximiliano/p.f. 
Aug. 


Seeck employed this edition in the preparation of his text of the 
Letters. His opinion of it is expressed in his Preface (p. xxix) as fol- 
lows: ‘The editor made no corrections whatever in this edition, but 

2° There is no mention of Symmachus in the fifteenth-century catalogues of the li- 


brary of the Abbey at Murbach; ef. Zarncke, ‘‘Analecta Murbacensia,”’ Philologus, 
XLIX (1890), 616 ff. 
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had some manuscript, which is now lost, copied in type, faults and 
all.”’® These statements require examination. 

The evidence that Grueniger’s edition was based on that of Schot- 
tus, and not directly on a manuscript, is conclusive. The prefaces of 
the two are identical, and the same letters are presented in the same 
order—a fact of some significance in view of the general diversity in 
the manuscripts of Symmachus. There are seventeen instances of the 
use of parentheses in Schottus’ edition, and these parentheses are re- 
peated exactly by Grueniger. As compared with Schottus’ edition, 
twenty-four omissions of words, many of them producing an unread- 
able text, are to be found in Grueniger’s edition. On the other hand, 
there are but three additions. One of these is the word vale. The sec- 
ond is ut dum for dum. The third is the addition of vitae, an editorial 
attempt to give meaning to the words praesentis ruinae. Numerous 
misprints are corrected (some erroneously), while others have been 
copied from one edition into the other, as ewrae for curae, aederam for 
dederam, seneatus for senatus, eticiae for leticiae, and many more. Many 
minor variations are introduced into the Grueniger text. Most of 
these can readily be explained as due to the hasty preparation of the 
edition, though some might be regarded as evidence of editing. It is 
unnecessary to proceed further with the comparison of the two edi- 
tions, for it must be evident that Seeck was in error in his judgment 
that the Grueniger text was based directly upon a manuscript, and 
that it reproduced the manuscript faithfully. 

In 1511 there appeared at Strassbourg a second pirated edition of 
Symmachus’ Letters, with the following title-page: 

SYMMACHI/CONS. RO. Fpistolae (sic) familiares./ 
ITEM/LAVDINI/Equitis hierosolymitani in epi-/ 
stolas Turci magni tra-/ductio. 


to which are added the four verses of Alanus previously quoted. 


Colophon: Imp(re)ssum Arge(n)tine p(er) Ioanne(m) knoblouchu(m). 
Anno M.4.xi. 


This edition was printed from that of Schottus, not from Grueni- 
ger’s, since it does not reproduce the errors of the latter. As already 


26 ‘‘qua in editione corrector operam omnino nullam collocavit, sed codicem aliquem 
nunc deperditum cum omnibus mendis in librum impressum transferendum curavit.”’ 
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stated, it contains the Preface of the first Strassbourg edition, which, in 
the Michigan copy, is attributed to Baldung. 

The appearance, in rapid succession, of four editions of Symmachus’ 
correspondence is indicative of a brisk demand. Two circumstances 
may be regarded as contributory causes to this popularity. The first 
is the sententious quality of the Letters. Their pages fairly bristle with 
generalizations, some drawn from earlier authors, many probably orig- 
inal with Symmachus, which lend themselves readily to quotation and 
moral instruction. This had been noted long before the discovery of 
printing, for there are to be found in European libraries several col- 
lections of Sententiae, dating from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which contain “gems” from Symmachus. The same interest is evi- 
dent from the ““N.B.’s” and other marginal marks in the extant manu- 
scripts of the Letters, and frequent underscoring in the Michigan copy 
of Knoblouch’s edition bears testimony to the vitality of this appeal. 

A second fact which cannot be overlooked in explaining the demand 
for copies of the Letters is that, in the sixteenth century, letter-writing 
was regarded as an important form of literary expression. This re- 
sulted in the recognition of certain canons of epistolary style and in the 
study and imitation of the correspondence of classical authors. So 
the Letters of Symmachus were undoubtedly valued not only for their 
content but also as superior examples of the letter-writer’s art, though 
it appears that Cynischus was speaking more directly to the orator 
when he wrote, in his address Ad lectorem: 

Es quicumque avidus loqui diserte, 
Ornate, graviter, rotunde, amoene, 
Romanum lege Symmachum libenter. 
Nemo est qui melius latiniusve 
Conceptus animi promat latentis, 
Concinnetve brevi disertione 

Quae vix innumeris referre posset 
Verbis eloquii gravis professor. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 








INTIMIDATION IN ATHENIAN COURTS! 


ALFRED P. DORJAHN 


ERHAPS the most powerful weapon of the lawless element in 

our land today for obstructing the efficient administration of 

justice consists of intimidation in some form or other. Mem- 
bers of underworld gangs, which rose to unprecedented power during 
our recent prohibition era, all too frequently evade conviction, or even 
indictment, for their transgressions of the law by intimidating those 
who might bring them to justice or might assist others in convicting 
them. Our present-day problem, therefore, in combating crime, es- 
pecially organized crime, often lies not so much in apprehending a 
criminal as it does in convicting him. With this modern picture before 
our eyes, it may be interesting to look at a similar problem in fifth- 
and fourth-century Athens. Accordingly, in the following paragraphs 
I shall examine briefly the question of intimidation with reference to 
(i) litigants, (ii) copleaders, (iii) witnesses, (iv) jurors, or, as the 
Athenians themselves called them, ‘‘dicasts.” 


I. LITIGANTS 


In a speech wrongly attributed to Andocides? and written at a later 
date, the orator states that he has been indicted in public suits four 
times and adds, as a boast, that he has never prevented anyone from 
prosecuting him. But his opponent, Alcibiades, he maintains, has 
never permitted anybody to bring even a private suit against him, 
achieving this immunity from prosecution by inspiring fear in his 
adversaries. Upon the mutilation of the Hermae, Andocides* contends 
that Meletus and Euphiletus came to him, confessed the deed, and 
begged him to keep silent about the matter; otherwise he would incur 
their enmity. In the oration On the Embassy, Demosthenes accuses 
Aeschines of removing one man who had called him to account and of 

1 This paper, here slightly abridged, was read before the thirty-third annual meeting 


of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South in session at Nashville, 
Tenn., March 25-27, 1937. 
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going around and threatening others, thereby introducing a very dan- 
gerous custom (ewdrarov éos). Demosthenes concludes that if a 
prominent figure, like Aeschines, can rid himself of his accusers by 
the fear (¢68w) he inspires rather than by his uprightness (dcxaiw), 
the people will soon lose control of public matters altogether. When 
Theocrines, a notorious sycophant of Demosthenes’ time, was brought 
into court, the plaintiff complains that while everybody urged him on, 
encouraged him, and sympathized with him, yet nobody was willing to 
co-operate with him in the prosecution. He explains this situation on 
the ground that these well-wishers are unwilling to quarrel openly 
with Theocrines, and thereupon he philosophizes that few are the peo- 
ple who love justice sufficiently to speak their minds openly. That 
well-known town bully of ancient Athens, Meidias, clearly offended 
many people and transgressed various laws without paying his penalty 
to society. His numerous victims refused to prosecute because they 
feared the man himself, his “gang,’’ and his wealth. Demosthenes 
maintains that he has not allowed himself to be influenced by Mei- 
dias’ threats, thus plainly indicating that an attempt at intimidation 
had been made even upon him.’? Demosthenes, too, was thwarted, 
however, in preparing his attack by the fear which Meidias inspired in 
those who should have aided in the prosecution. Though Meidias had 
been declared guilty of contempt in a religious sense by a preliminary 
vote and had rendered himself liable to a sentence of death or con- 
fiscation of property at the hands of the court, Demosthenes did not 
press his charges. In the end the case was settled out of court and 
Demosthenes accepted an insignificant half-talent by way of com- 
pensation for his cuff on the ear.® In a few short months we find a 
political alignment of Demosthenes, Eubulus, and Meidias. Certainly 
fear alone did not actuate Demosthenes in making his compromise, 
but neither did the inglorious half-talent nor the political advantage 
which Eubulus’ friendship implied. 

The chief stock-in-trade of sycophants'® was intimidation in the 


5 This oration was not written by Demosthenes, but by a contemporary logograph. 
The passage here alluded to is sec. 49 of the oration Against Theocrines. 

6 Demos. xxi. 20. 7 Ibid. 3. 8 Ibid. 137. 9 Aesch. iii. 52. 

10 For a full discussion of the activities of the sycophants see J. O. Lofberg, Syc- 
ophancy in Athens (Chicago, 1917). 
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form of blackmail. The purpose of their threats of exposure, of course, 
was the collection of “hush money.” Hypereides" tells of a certain 
Ariston who went about the city threatening indictments right and 
left. Those who refused to purchase his silence he actually brought 
into court; those who met his price he left unmolested. 

The speaker of the oration against Philocrates,' the treasurer and 
friend of Ergocles, both a traitor and an embezzler, complains that 
fewer people are participating in the prosecution than he had expected. 
He adds that Philocrates was able to rid himself (amaddaéar) of the 
majority of his accusers by purchasing their silence with some of the 
stolen money. In a case like this, one may reasonably infer that in- 
timidation was employed as well as bribery, for the former was less 
expensive than the latter and equally effective. 


II. COPLEADERS 


In ancient Athens the duty of pleading his own case rested on the 
individual citizen, and in theory this custom was always preserved. 
Outside help, however, was always readily available from two sources: 
professional speech-writers and copleaders. The professional speech- 
writer, or logograph, would write a speech which the litigant himself 
delivered in court. Though there is mention" of a class of professional 
copleaders, who served for pay, there can be no doubt but that in a 
great majority of cases prominent friends and relatives of a litigant 
performed this service voluntarily. Normally copleaders appeared 
only at the conclusion of the main speech, when the merits of the 
case had already been presented; they would then come forward, 
speak in testimony to the litigant’s good character, or, if this approach 
to the jurors’ good will was not feasible, simply beg for a favorable 
verdict. If, however, some incompetent speaker was involved in a 
suit, he could fulfil his legal obligation by merely opening his case and 
then calling upon a copleader to go into the issue itself with proper 
thoroughness. 

Our ancient sources contain no evidence which points directly to- 
ward attempted intimidation of professional speech-writers. This is 
only natural, for the speech-writer could easily cloak his identity with 


11 Or. ii (Pap. Arden.), col. ii, ll. 10-19. 
12 Lys. xxix. 1. 13 Lycurg. Against Leoc. 138. 
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anonymity, and, besides, most logographs were perhaps looked upon 
as public defenders and benefactors anyway with a greater following 
of friends than of enemies. The following characterization of his con- 
temporaries by Hypereides'‘ certainly does not apply generally to the 
writers of forensic speeches: ‘“‘Orators are like snakes; all snakes are 
equally loathed; but some of them, the vipers, injure men, while the 
big snakes eat the vipers.” 

Though the employment of capable copleaders by less eloquent liti- 
gants was regarded as their inalienable right'!® by Athenian citizens, 
there is evidence which shows that deliberate attempts were made to 
impair this custom by resorting to intimidation. The prosecutor of 
the Athenian nobleman, Lycophron, accused of seducing a Lemnian 
woman, clearly hoped to frighten into silence his opponent’s coplead- 
ers, in this instance near relatives, who had been called in to aid the 
defense.'® Lycurgus probably hoped to forestall the help that might 
come to Leocrates from copleaders. At any rate, he implies early in his 
oration!’ that no speaker should come to the aid of the traitor, Leocra- 
tes. Apparently his remark did not have the desired effect, for he 
returns to the subject near the close of the same oration'’ with greater 
vehemence. He wonders why anyone should want to defend Leocra- 
tes and wish him to escape. Is it because of friendship, he asks, and 
then adds that these defenders of Leocrates deserve not gratitude, but 
death for associating with a character of this sort. He insists that 
these men have remained loyal to Leocrates because they share his 
sentiments. Therefore, he concludes, it would be more fitting that 
they defend themselves rather than beg the jury for Leocrates’ ac- 
quittal. In a similar manner Deinarchus'® attempts to implicate in 
Demosthenes’ alleged guilt in the Harpalus affair any man who might 
plead in his behalf. The essence of his statement, slightly abridged, 
is about as follows: 

Whenever someone comes up here to plead for Demosthenes, regard him, 
if not actually sharing in the same guilt, as being ill disposed toward the state. 
But if some orators or generals should plead in his behalf, wishing to invali- 


date an indictment to which they themselves are liable, you must not tolerate 
their speeches, knowing that they are involved in the Harpalus affair. 

14 Frag. 80 (see J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators [London, 1919], p. 291). 

18 Hyp. ii (Pap. Arden.), col. ix, ll. 4-11. 

16 Thid., col. viii, Il. 10-25. 17 Op. cit. 43. 18 Op. cit. 135. 19 Or. i. 112. 
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Strange as it may seem, the state itself once attempted to intimi- 
date copleaders in a most flagrant manner. The story” concerns 
Phrynichus,”' the bitter enemy of Alcibiades subsequent to the Sicilian 
expedition. He was murdered by Apollodorus and Thrasybulus. 
Phrynicus’ friends arrested and incarcerated the two murderers. The 
state conducted an investigation and found that Phrynichus had been 
guilty of treason and that his murderers had been imprisoned un- 
justly. Thereupon, on Critias’ motion, the state decreed to indict the 
deceased Phrynichus on a charge of treason, with the provision that 
his bones should be removed beyond the confines of Attica, if the 
charge should be substantiated. Furthermore, it was decreed that 
those who might venture to defend him should share his penalty upon 
the establishment of his guilt. Aristarchus and Alexicles undertook 
the defense, but lost the case. Phrynichus’ body was disinterred and 
taken from Attica; Aristarchus and Alexicles were put to death and 
buried in alien soil. 


III. WITNESSES 


In an oration attributed to Demosthenes,” the speaker complains 
that Theocrines and his supporters have approached the witnesses and 
have attempted by threats and persuasion to discourage them from 
giving testimony. Demosthenes” himself once employed a mild threat 
in his effort to influence the remaining ambassadors, who had accom- 
panied Aeschines and him to Philip, by implying that those who did 
not come forward to support him would be left under a cloud of sus- 
picion, as sharers in the iniquities of Aeschines. Lycurgus™ states 
without reserve that the jurors know that many witnesses can be in- 
duced by money or favor to evade their duty by professing forgetful- 
ness or by refusing to appear. The speaker in an inheritance case 
states that his opponents cannot produce a witness to testify to the 
genuineness of a disputed will, unless someone has been persuaded 
(rwérevorar) by them to give such testimony. What form this “‘per- 
suasion”’ may have taken is not indicated. Another litigant?’ says 
that the victims of his opponent know that what he himself says is 


20 Cf. Lycurg. op. cit. 112-15. 
21 Mentioned several times by Thucydides; e.g., viii. 25, 48, 54, 68. 


22 Wviii. 7. 23 xix. 157. 24 Op. cit. 20. 25 Tsaeus ix. 9. 26 Tbid. viii. 42. 
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true, but he doubts that they will support him by their evidence, 
because they fear his opponent. 

In his play Sisyphus, Critias” contends through the mouth of an 
actor that the gods are a clever invention of the statesmen; in the 
absence of mortal witnesses, they serve as ever present, invisible, and 
omniscient witnesses of the deeds of men and thus deter them from 
transgressing the law. However this may be, the fact remains that the 
Athenians of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. were usually very 
-areful to have witnesses present at all important transactions of 
their daily business life for the precise purpose of being able to pre- 
sent their evidence, if their dealings should involve them in litigation 
at some future date. In view of this fact, two puzzling problems arise. 
In the first place, why is such disparagement as the following hurled 
upon the testimony of witnesses? “You must pay no heed either to 
my assertions or to his, not even to the witnesses whom he will have 
in waiting’’’’ and “Euripides says that he has been made judge of 
many cases, and that he makes his decisions, not from what the wit- 
nesses say, but from the habits and associations of the accused.’”® 
In the second place, why are litigants frequently uncertain as to 
whether or not their witnesses will appear to testify in their behalf? 
Except in rare cases, witnesses were required by law to be present in 
court both before and after uncertain date of the introduction of 
written testimony. At least a partial answer to these queries may be 
found in the fact that witnesses were easily subject to “persuasion” in 
the form of bribes, threats, and promises of favor. Since it was always 
possible for the opposition to approach a witness prior to the trial, 
and since the duplicity of the Greeks was notorious (et dona ferentes), 
there was probably more tampering with witnesses than now appears 
on the surface in the extant forensic orations of the canonical Ten. 


IV. JURORS 


Athens had six thousand jurymen; individual panels ran into the 
hundreds and sometimes into the thousands and were constituted and 
assigned by an intricate and elaborate method. The ballot was secret. 


27 Diels, frag. 25; cf. Jaeger, Paideia, p. 417. 


28 Demos. xix. 21 (Loeb trans.). 29 Aesch. i. 153 (Loeb trans.). 
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These provisions proved to be an adequate safeguard against intimida- 
tion. 

The foregoing remarks apply to Athens in normal times; under the 
abnormal rule of the Thirty, however, the situation was different. 
The public courts no longer functioned in their accustomed manner,” 
while the senate took over most of their judicial prerogatives.** Fur- 
thermore, the secret ballot was abolished.*® The Thirty took the seats 
which the prytaneis formerly occupied. The voting urns were dis- 
carded and replaced by two tables, on which the senators cast their 
votes in plain view. Under such circumstances intimidation could, and 
did, flourish. Xenophon* has preserved a fine example for us in his 
account of the trial of Theramenes. After the Thirty had slandered 
him privately before various members of the senate, they brought him 
to trial. Furthermore, they ordered the most daring of their followers 
to provide themselves with daggers and to take their stand near by. 
When a majority of the senators approved the speech of Theramenes 
and seemed ready to acquit him, Critias went out, summoned the 
young men with the daggers, and requested them to approach the 
senators and crowd around the rail. Finally Critias produced two 
laws which permitted the Thirty to pronounce a sentence of death on 
Theramenes. The senators remained silent when they saw the young 
men with their daggers crowding about the rail. In addition, they 
knew that the whole approach to the senate house was filled with 
armed guards. Thus they permitted Satyrus to drag the condemned 
man from the altar to which he had fled for refuge. Later on, when 
the Thirty realized that their position in Athens was beginning to 
totter, they determined to prepare a place of refuge for themselves 
and their closest adherents in Eleusis.*4 By trickery, therefore, they 
captured a large number of Eleusinians and conveyed them to Athens 
for trial. On the following day they summoned the Three Thousand 
to the Odeum. When they had assembled, Critias arose and demand- 
ed that they condemn the Eleusinians in a body. Thereupon he desig- 

30 Arist. Const. of Ath. 35; ef. Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice from Homer 
to Aristotle (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 327-34. 


31:On the character of this senate see my paper ‘‘The Athenian Senate and the 
Oligarchy of 404/3 B.c.,” in Philological Quarterly, XI (1932), 57-64. 


82 Lys. xiii. 35-37. 33 Hell. ii. 3; but ef. Arist. op. cit. 32. 34 Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 
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nated a place where they should cast their ballots openly. Xenophon 
adds in conclusion that the Lacedaemonian garrison filled one side of 
the Odeum with their weapons ready for action. 

By no means, however, were such incidents as the foregoing char- 
acteristic of democratic Athens. When the trial of the powerful and 
much-feared Meidias® was pending, the attitude of the jurors can best 
be expressed by these aggressive words: ‘‘Bring him before us and let 
us judge him.’”’ Aristophanes* is often far wide of the mark in his 
description of the Athenian jury system, but he is entirely correct 
in depicting the utterly fearless character of the aged dicast. In short, 
posterity would do well to refrain from pointing the finger of scorn 
at the fact that there was some intimidation connected with Athenian 
justice and instead to applaud the fact that there was so little of it. 
Professor R. J. Bonner,*” speaking in general terms and concurring 
with Grote, is entirely right when he says that the Athenian dicaster- 
ies were “inaccessible to corruption and intimidation.” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


35 Demos. xxi. 2. 36 Wasps, passim. 


37 Aspects of Athenian Democracy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1933), 
p. 46. 
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DOROTHY M. SCHULLIAN 


INCE 1888, when Kempf in his second edition presented the 
first complete collation of the rediscovered Laurentian manu- 
script, it has been customary to accept as almost final for the 

text tradition of Valerius Maximus the combined evidence of L and 
its gemellus in Berne. A few manuscripts of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries were indeed consulted by Kempf. He made use also 
of the epitomes of Paris and Nepotianus and of a later epitome pre- 
served at Wolfenbiittel; and since his time various efforts have been 
directed at evaluating other epitomes and excerpts, but additional 
manuscripts containing the full text have been for the most part 
ignored. Of the several hundred of these scattered among the libraries 
of Europe and America, it is my purpose to examine here one pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Royale at Brussels, and to suggest that, in 
view of its age and the interest of its readings, it is deserving of greater 
consideration than it has as yet received. 

Bruxellensis 5336,! to which I shall assign the letter G, is a parch- 
ment volume bound in brown leather and bearing on its back in gold 
characters the legend COMPENDIOS. VITA VALERY MAXIMI. It consists 
of 152 folios, numbered in pencil and measuring 0.245X0.17 meters, 
of which the first and the last pages are written in hands different 
from that which copied the main body of the text. Folio 1 preserves 
in a late script a life of Valerius of uncertain authorship; this life is 
found in several late codices, was printed apparently for the first time 
in the Venice edition of 1494, and is given verbatim by Kempf in his 
first edition.? Upon the Vita in G follow the words ‘“‘Explicita est ergo 
compendiosa vitae ipsius narratio” and the monogram AP, and be- 
neath it, in the same late hand, the only indication of ownership which 

1The manuscript is listed by Paul Thomas in his Catalogue des MSS. de classiques 
latins de la Bibliothéque Royale de Bruxelles (1896), p. 20. 


2 Valeri Maximi factorum et dictorum memorabilium libri novem (Berlin, 1854), p. 1. 
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occurs in the manuscript: ‘“Cenobium gemblacense me habet.’’? Fo- 
lio 1 was earlier numbered in ink 89, and was apparently abstracted 
from some other manuscript, but since marginal notes in the same 
hand occur in the text of Valerius and since the folio bears on its verso 
the table of contents of Valerius, it seems necessary to conclude that 
the Vita and the indication of ownership were written when the folio 
on which they stand was an integral part of the Valerius manuscript. 
Of folio 152v little mention need be made here; its material, treating 
of numerals and proportions, is extraneous to our purposes, and it is 
written in a hand different both from that of the Vita and from that 
of the text of Valerius. 

On folio lv, written in brown ink in the hand which continues with 
thirty-two lines to a page throughout the entire text of Valerius, there 
begins a table of contents covering all nine books, with book titles 
and numerals in red. This runs, though badly faded in spots, to the 
middle of the second folio, where the exempla of Valerius open with 
the superscription, in uncials and rustic capitals, ‘‘Valerii Maximi fac- 
torum et dictorum memorabilium liber primus incipit.” All nine books 
are presented in their complete form with the exception of that por- 
tion of the first book (1 ext. 5—4 ext. 1) which is missing in every full 
tradition which we have and is preserved in abbreviated form only in 
the epitomes of Paris and Nepotianus. The text finishes on folio 152 
with the subscription ‘Valerii Maximi liber viiii explicit.”” Chapter 
titles, generally in rustic capitals, and main initials occur in red 
throughout, and chapters are numbered consecutively in the margin 
through all nine books. In addition, running titles are found in a late 
hand through folio 36; and marginal notations in various late hands, 
one of them that of the Vita, occur throughout the first ninety-seven 
folios. These notations furnish little assistance to the modern editor 
since they consist for the most part merely of paragraph titles and 
numerals, with only a few scattered comments on the text. 

The dating of G, so impertant to our decision on the value of the 
manuscript to the text tradition of Valerius, must rest in large degree 


3Gemblacum, modern Gembloux, was a Benedictine monastery near Namur, in 
Belgium; it was founded about 945 and suppressed in 1793. Its abbot, Olbert, who 
headed the chapter from 1012 to 1048, is known to have organized a rich library in the 
monastery. A valuable contribution to the general history of the Gemblacenses is soon 
to be published by Mr. Félix Peeters, of Brussels. 
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upon the fine and even Caroline minuscule which, apart from the later 
hands already mentioned and from various corrections in the body of 
the text, constitutes the bulk of the manuscript. Even a cursory ex- 
amination, however, will show that the script does not conform to any 
hard-and-fast type of Caroline minuscule as it was commonly written 
in any particular century of its existence. That it is not ninth century 
is clear: There is too much lateral compression, with the letters square 
and compactly made; clubbing is absent; the a’s, of the uncial type, 
are closed; the early ligatures are missing. Nor are there present the 
rigidity and exactness which reached their full development in the 
twelfth century. We are in a transitional period—at times, for ex- 
ample, the letter g occurs in its late form with both its loops closed; 
at others it is found with either upper or lower loop slightly open, and 
even with both fully open in the typical figure-3 g of early minuscule.‘ 
Uncial d° and m* occur occasionally, and half-uncial n at the beginning 
and end and in the body of words.’ The only common ligatures are 
st, nt, ns in the abbreviations for the words consul and censor and in 
the present participle, and us in such words as eius. The hyphen is 
not present, although word separation is fairly regular, and there is 
punctuation at the ends of sentences. 

The foregoing characteristics will date the manuscript conserva- 
tively as belonging to the eleventh century. Such a conclusion is sup- 
ported by the form and variety of the abbreviations used. The old 
Roman system of suspension is employed as follows: with one letter 
in b. (-bus), p. (pondo), p.c. (patres conscripti), p.r. (populus Romanus), 
q. (-que), r.p. (res publica), s.c. (senatus consultum), s.p.q.r. (senatus 
populusque Romanus); with two letters in Roman praenomina and in 
pr. (praetor) and tr. pl. (tribunus plebis); with a syllable in sex. (Sex- 
tus); and with a syllable plus one letter in aur. (Aurelius), aug. (au- 
gustus), cens. (censor), cons. (consul), corn. (Cornelius), inc. (incipit), 
imp. (imperator), iud. (iudex), mart. (Martius), mil. (militum), pont. 
(pontifex), tib. (Tiberius). Contraction is common in f7. (frater), ms 
(meus), nv (noster), oms (omnis), pra (provincia), gr (quirites; the form 

4Cf. fol. 94, 1. 26, legatum, and fol. 112v, 1. 20, ignorantia. 

5 Cf. fol. 46, 1. 10, dedit, in which the first d is uncial, the second minuscule. 

6 Cf. fol. 40v, 1. 2, illum. 


7 Cf. fol. 8, 1. 8, Nolano, in which the first n is half-uncial, the second minuscule. 
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qui is also found), scd (sancta), sps (spiritus). Analogical formations 
are found in epla (epistula), gla (gloria), gra (gratia), miscda (miseri- 
cordia), omps (omnipotens), popts (populus), scdm (secundum), scti 
(saeculi). In addition there occur numerous monosyllabic abbrevia- 
tions: the series with the letter p, including p (prae and pre-), p (pro), 
p (per), pt (post); that with the letter g, including g (quam), 9 (quae), 
gid and 4d (quid), gd (quod) ; and such common forms as é (est), % (non), 

st (sunt), té (tunc), vt and # (vel). Dissyllabie abbreviations are present 
in gm and qué (quoniam) and ée (esse). The use of superscript letters 
is frequent: g (qui, both for the relative and in such words as quinque, 
nequiverunt, and inquit), q (quo), gs (quos), gntum (quantum), aligd 
(aliquid), quisgm (quisquam), p (pri...., as in prius), v (vero), m 
(modo), n (nisi). And there are finally such general abbreviating de- 
vices as >(-us), 2(-ur), ~(-m), ory (-orum), m (men), t (ter), rt (-runt), 
& (-xit). 

In accepting for G a dating of the eleventh century it is necessary 
to point out that, aside from considerations of script, format, and ink, 
there appears to be a general air of newness about the manuscript, 
especially in those later folios on which the hands of the marginal an- 
notators have not been active. It is possible that the manuscript was 
written for some particular purpose and never handled very much; 
certainly it does not show the hard usage from which our two ninth- 
century manuscripts of Valerius have suffered. 

The original hand of the text appears to be responsible for a certain 
amount of correction and critical activity. In some cases, where the 
text was doubtful, it has left a blank which a late hand has filled. In 
others it seems to have supplied or corrected a word in the margin, 
with the critical mark /-, ¢ (vel), or... R occurs for require beside diffi- 
cult passages; and, where the proper order of a group of words has 
been changed, the letters a, b, c, and d placed in the correct order above 
the words transpose them in the mind of the reader to their original 
grouping. In a few cases passages of several lines, omitted in the text, 
have been supplied in the lower margin. This critical activity is of 
especial interest when it is remembered that a similar activity can be 
traced in our two ninth-century manuscripts of Valerius, Bernensis 
366 (A) and Laurentianus 1899 (L). Although most of the correcting 
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done by the early hand of G could have been based on the same manu- 
script from which G was originally copied, this is not true of the later 
corrections, of the same period as the marginalia, which at times fill 
blanks left by the original hand, at times add entire passages which 
the original hand could not have known. They supply, for example, 
the passage in iii. 2. 10, classem nantes lubricis pelagi quasi cam, which 
is included in our present-day texts of Valerius only after a marginal 
note by the second hand of A. 

A manuscript accepted as two centuries younger than those which 
have so far provided the text of Valerius will not help the modern edi- 
tor unless it can be shown to rest upon an independent tradition. I 
turn, therefore, to an examination of the relations of G with four other 
manuscripts of Valerius: L, A, [ (Gud. lat. 166), and a codex Gem- 
blacensis of Pighius. 

The existence of G in Gembloux, Belgium, as attested in the note 
on folio 1, might suggest first of all a relationship with L; Lis thought 
to have arrived at Stavelot early in the twelfth century,’ and it may 
have been elsewhere in Belgium before that time. The assumption 
that G is a copy of L is immediately refuted, however, by the follow- 
ing readings, each of which is omitted by L but is transmitted intact 
by G: page 144, line 23 Kempf? ut; 146.13 non; 164.22 nihil; 236.19 
et amantissi(mus) ; 237.23 non accusatorem; 239.3 si; 340.23 regem salu- 
taverunt, quantum imperium; 348.8 repperit; 351.25 virtutem iniuriae 
non fregerunt, sed acuerunt, quoniam. 

It can be shown likewise that G does not derive from our second 
ninth-century manuscript since G preserves the following readings 
which are omitted by A: 4.3 deorum inmortalium variis temporibus 
bellisque diversis; 81.5 se; 208.6 eidem caput suum subiecerat; 222.22 
lustrat; 229.25 is; 244.5 mater; 275.1 virtutis; 277.23 eorum; 452.18 
satellitem regium, crudelis operis ministrum nomine. There remains the 
possibility, of course, that G is descended from the parent of LA, and 
in the foregoing cases cited preserves the true reading where L or A 
has missed it. That this possibility is not a likely one will be demon- 
strated later at greater length; I shall cite here only four cases in which 


8 Cf. Traube, Sitzb. d. bayer. Akad. (1891), p. 399 = Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, 
IIT (1920), 11. 
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a word omitted in both L and A, and therefore with all probability in 
their parent, is included in G: 79.18 ad; 144.23 ut; 313.12 se; 349.24 in. 
There are two other manuscripts which can be shown, on the con- 
trary, to have relations with G. Kempf in his first edition had made 
extensive use of a twelfth-century epitome of Valerius preserved at 
Wolfenbiittel (Gud. lat. 166 [T']).° Its value lay, first, in the fact that 
it was, aside from the Vatican Paris, the only manuscript known fall- 
ing in date between the ninth-century Bernensis and the later manu- 
scripts of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; and, sec- 
ond, in the fact that the excerpts included in it seemed to have been 
drawn from an unusually good tradition. With the rediscovery of L, 
however, I’ was quickly relegated to an inferior position, its archetype 
was assumed to have been either L or an apograph of L, and its read- 
ings were cited only occasionally by Kempf in his second edition. 
Somewhat surprising, therefore, are the conclusions which can now be 
drawn upon a comparison of its readings with those of G. As evidence 
of a relationship between the two manuscripts I cite in the first place 
the following passages which are omitted in both G and T but trans- 
mitted in both L and A: 33.10 tritici; 48.19 in; 65.21 domi; 107.7 uni- 
verso; 107.11 inl.; 110.24 secreto; 158.23 ad; 169.24 fisus; 179.16 ex 
his; 201.3 ibi; 219.27 templorum; 235.7 est; 241.9 et; 251.14 amplissimi; 
260.21 pl.; 263.22 ecus; 290.14 swpervacua inritatione arcessitus in sus- 
picione et crimine; 292.15 omnium consensu deferretur eumque sub; 
297.13 id; 298.25 loco; 321.21 animo; 355.15 potius; 357.15 est; 366.15 
de; 373.12 factus; 411.9 te; 419.5 posuit, cum ceterorum ad id tempus 
auratas collocasset. Eadem gens; 427.19 quae in Martio campo erat; 
441.18 sed per clientem suum adeo violenter in carcerem praecipitem. 

Likewise, G and I include the following passages which are not 
found in L and A: 31.1 signa] add. etus; 47.18 ubi] add. eos; 50.9 
loco] add. accipi; 58.14 uxorem] add. suam; 168.4 quam] add. brevissi- 
mo; 168.5 magna] add. strictim; 209.1 domicilia] add. sic; 240.28 civem] 
add. non; 305.6 est] add. eis; 311.8 emersisse] add. in; 316.14 miserri- 
mus] add. si; 355.6 campos] add. suos. 

With G and [I agreeing so often both in the passages which they 
omit and in those which they include it is natural to expect a simi- 
larity also in other readings. I cite only a few of the numerous cases 

* Cf. Kempf, op. cit., pp. 83 f. 
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in which G and I stand together against the tradition of L and A: 
24.16 inconsiderantius GI, inconsideratius LA; 52.10 non tamen GT, 
non tantum LA; 78.12 ibi dignitatis GT, dignitatis ibi LA; 105.18 dis- 
putatorem GT, disceptatorem LA; 108.4 dixisse GT, retulisse LA; 130.1 
est occidere GY, occidere est LA; 161.17 circuminspiciebant GT, cir- 
cumspiciebant LA; 169.6 tam multae GT, tot multae LA; 173.5 iactus 
GI, ductus LA; 183.26 licentia GY, lautitia LA; 210.22 oritur GT, 
orietur LA; 225.1 cum eo armis GT, armis cum eo LA; 288.11 confixisset 
GI, confecisset LA; 309.16 cognovisset GI, cognosset LA; 368.20 sacri- 
fictis GI, sacris tuis LA; 377.29 minimo GT, muniti LA; 400.12 pate- 
bit GI’, patebunt LA; 432.16 cui GT, cum LA. 

The close connection between G and I is therefore, I believe, suffi- 
ciently clear. To suggest that twelfth-century IT is derived directly 
from eleventh-century G, with such changes as were necessary to 
the epitomizer, is simple; but this is not probable since [ includes cer- 
tain words which have been omitted by G, as follows: 48.10 ez; 199.22 
fiert; 218.13 inquit; 285.14 es; 321.21 venisset; 370.27 in; 375.18 por- 
cium; 425.6 et. There are, in addition, numerous instances where I 
furnishes a reading so completely different from that of G that it 
seems necessary to recognize some additional influence on I’. But their 
close relationship, in contradistinction to the tradition of LA, can 
hardly be denied. 

The last manuscript which I wish to examine for its connections 
with G is one used by Pighius in his epoch-making edition of 1585. 
Two references are made in the critical apparatus of Kempf? to this 
manuscript of Pighius: 64.8 insitusque codd. Campens. et Gembla- 
cens.(?) Pighii and 245.4 finiendi cod. Gemblacens. Pighii; and in the 
Introduction to his first edition he lists (p. 71) this “codex Gembla- 
censis monasterii” as being among the best of the manuscripts of Pi- 
ghius. The description of the manuscript by Pighius himself is found 
in the notes which accompanied his first and later editions and which 
have been reprinted by various editors after his time.'° But the infor- 

10T have used these notes as reprinted on pp. 337-462 of the Frankfurt edition of 
1601: ‘‘Valerii Maximi Dictorum Factorumque Memorabilium Libri Novem olim a Ste- 
phano Pighio emendati, nunc vero post Lipsii et Mitallerii aliorumque spicilegia, ad 
vetustissimum V. Cl. Petri Danielis I.C. exemplar collati, adiectis etiam animadver- 


sionibus a Christophero Colero. Typis Wechelianis apud Claudium Marnium et heredes 
Ioannis Aubrii.” 
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mation which he gives us is unfortunately meager; in citing his first 
reading from this Gemblacensis he says, “Reperitur enim in manu- 
scripto Campensi atque etiam Gemblacensis monasterii vetusto co- 
dice, quem vir optimus atque doctissimus Augustinus Hunnaeus nobis 
procuravit.”’ For further comparison it is necessary to balance all the 
readings which he cites from the Gemblacensis against those which 
we have in G. They are some sixty-five in number, and in all except 
the following are found to agree perfectly with those in G today; 4.15 
maxima Gemblacensis, maxime G; 30.22 equidem Gemblacensis, qui- 
dem G; 36.6 chroma Gemblacensis, pompa, with the second p suprascr. 
G (but it is necessary to point out here that the reading has been cor- 
rected to croma in the margin of G; this could easily account for the 
chroma of Pighius); 64.8 insitusque Gemblacensis, insitusque (si su- 
prascr.) G; 113.3 Romulum imitari Gemblacensis, imitari Romulum G; 
128.3 renidensque Gemblacensis, redidensque G, but here the first d 
has been corrected by a late hand from n; 144.5 eo om. Gemblacensis, 
eo G; 156.27 clamor Gemblacensis, clamore G; 182.12 Ogolnius Gem- 
blacensis, Ogolnius G, but with the second o corrected from a; 223.19 
de humanitate om. Gemblacensis, in margin G; 245.4 finiendi Gembla- 
censis, faciendi G (but here, again, it is necessary to mention that an 
alternative reading finiendi is given in the margin of G); 253.5 intes- 
tatus Gemblacensis, inter status G; 254.18 quae Gemblacensis, quam G; 
ibid., excogitari vix Gemblacensis, aliorum excogitari G, but the two 
words have been crossed out and r written in the margin; 254.19 Aelio 
praetori tradidit Gemblacensis, tradit Aelio praetori G; 290.1 fustim 
Gemblacensis, but Pighius reports as follows a correction to fuste: 
“Confirmat meam coniecturam Gemblacensis codex, in quo scriptum 
fuit fustim percussam. Sed adfuit corrector nescio quis mutavitque vo- 
cem in fuste, velut ipsa rasura liquide monstrat.”” Our G gives fuste, 
with an erasure at the end which clearly shows traces of an earlier m; 
this example is therefore one of the most interesting and decisive in a 
comparison of the two manuscripts; 349.9 st Gemblacensis, om. G, but 
added in the margin; 360.13 pollincto Gemblacensis, polincto G; 367.4 
Origines Gemblacensis, Origine G; 375.19 cum om. Gemblacensis, 
cum G andr written in the margin; zbid. adduxit] add. et Gemblacensis, 
et om. G; 382.20 Pighius states that traces of pecuniam latifundiaque 
can be discerned in the Gemblacensis—G has facundiam; 394.20 et 
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Gemblacensis, et ad G; 407.8 ante Gemblacensis, ante in margin G; 
414.21 Catonis| add. in qua Gemblacensis, om. G; 414.22 exprimitur 
Gemblacensis, expromitur G; 456.24 mundus after statu Gemblacensis, 
after furoris G; 461.30 Pighius states that traces of cum in certamine 
tragoediam dixisset remain in the Gemblacensis. G has cum in cer- 
tamine tragoediam dimisisset. 

We see, then, that approximately two-thirds of the readings which 
Pighius cites are identical with those of G, and in the others as listed 
in the foregoing paragraph explanations may often be given for appar- 
ent variations. With allowance also for incorrect transcriptions and 
typographical errors there seems to exist a strong probability that 
Pighius was using our G. If the two manuscripts are not identical, 
they are certainly closely related. 

The relations of G with the manuscripts of Valerius already ex- 
amined may therefore be summarized as follows: G is a copy of neither 
L nor A, and probably not of their parent. It is closely related with, 
but not necessarily the parent of, I’. It is either identical with, or 
closely related to, the Gemblacensis which Pighius, and Kempf after 
him, considered valuable. Its readings, therefore, may be important 
as representing a tradition independent of L and A, and as furnishing 
our first instances of an influence which is carried on not only in T but 
in a number of later manuscripts. I do not by any means hold that G 
is infallible; I merely wish to make it clear that, with some readings 
which are patently incorrect, it offers others which have outstanding 
merit. 

Among these are found a number which have since been adopted 
independently, as emendations, by modern editors. The following list 
will demonstrate the unusual interest of such readings: 13.5 quam G 
Kempf, quem LA; 22.6 transferri G Gertz Kempf, transferre LA Halm; 
23.16 cursum G Wensky Kempf, cursu LA; 25.26 possent G Kempf, 
possint LA; 32.20 vix tandem G Pighius Kempf, turta indem A LI, 
iuata indum L?; 49.16 praecucurrit G Kempf, percucurrit LA; 57.15 
desierint G Kempf, desierit LA; 64.8 insitusque (si suprascr.) G, in- 
situsque Kempf, intusque LA!, intimusque A*; 68.15 passus G Kempf, 
passos LA; 69.16 arcessendi G Kempf, arcersendi LA; 70.24 dati G 
Kempf, dari L'A, clari L?; 91.27 fulvio G Pighius Kempf, furio LA; 
92.12 adiutorio G Kempf, adiutorium LA; 94.15 si dimicandum G 
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Kempf, si ea dimicandum L, si #a dimicandum A’, si #an dimicandum 
A®; 99.21 ipsae G Kempf, ipse LA; 107.11 inl. om. G, [inl.] Kempf, 
inl. LA; 121.27 flagrantissimi G Kempf, fraglantissimt LA; 125.12 
destringere G Kempf, distringere LA; 133.17 fidiculas G Kempf, fidicula 
LA; 143.15 percontatus G Kempf, percunctatus LA; 144.23 ut G, ut 
Kempf, om. LA; 146.14 senatu G Kempf, senatum LA; 148.15 Ostiam 
G Kempf, hostiam LA; 151.12 prusiam G Kempf, plustam LA; 154.11 
amore G Kempf, amorem LA; 187.9 invenimus G Kempf, inveniemus 
LA; 207.23 iunzerant G Pighius Kempf, cunzerunt LA; 209.1 domicilia] 
add. sic G, ita Vahlen (“‘recte ut videtur,’”’ Kempf), om. LA; 213.4 au- 
dierant G Kempf, audierunt LA; 220.8 ingressum G Kempf, ingressus 
LA; 233.22 reservarent G Kempf, reservare LA; 251.2 imbelli G, inbelli 
Kempf, et belli LA; 253.12 mortifero G Kempf, mortifico LA Halm; 
256.27 functos G Kempf, functus LA; 257.17 Athenis sed G Kempf, 
athenienses L'A', atheniensium L?A?; 294.29 dedidisset G; dedidisset 
Kempf, dedisset LA; 306.25 zret G Halm, trent LA Kempf; 307.7etenim 
G Lipsius Kempf, etiam LA; 308.13 ne G Kempf, nec LA; 325.17 debet, 
G Halm, debent LA, deberet Gertz Kempf; 330.9 consulebat G Kempf, 
con sulebatur LA; 339.4 offudit G Pighius Kempf, effudit LA; 352.9 et 
G Kempf, aut LA; 360.15 te geris G Pighius Kempf, te egeris LA; 
360.22 movit G Kempf, monuit LA; 400.12 patebit G Kempf, patebunt 
LA; 405.19 spe G Lipsius Kempf, spe LA; 414.2 grate G Kempf, 
gratiae LA; 434.2 vivorum G Kempf, virorum LA. 

It seems difficult to believe, even though certain of the foregoing 
emendations are simple, that the scribe of G could have been respon- 
sible for them himself, at least in such wholesale numbers. Modern 
editors, indeed, have suggested them only after thorough study of the 
text. It is far easier, and more reasonable, to suppose that the scribe 
of G was copying from a manuscript which already had these readings, 
whether descended in pure tradition from the archetype or corrected 
at some stage by a scholar of the caliber, for example, of Lupus. The 
tradition is, in any case, clearly distinct from that of LA. 

The manuscript offers, finally, certain readings which have not been 
used heretofore by modern editors! and which seem worthy of con- 
sideration: 42.17 somnium G, somnum LA Kempf; 77.10 existimant G, 


11 Many of these readings had already been available in '; Kempf, however, found 
its authority too slight against the combined evidence of L and A. 
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existimans LA Kempf; 120.11 dimicandum est G, dimicamus LA 
Kempf; 121.1 velint G, velimus LA Kempf; 145.20 convertar G, converti 
L, corverto A, convertor in margin A Kempf; 150.11 dare G, edere L (in 
erasure) Kempf, dae re A; 156.28 obstrepebat G, obstreperet LA', obstre- 
pens A? Kempf; 203.2 fuisses G, fuisti LA Kempf; 204.4 potuerunt G, 
potuerant LA Kempf; 207.6 ordiemur G, orere LA Kempf; 223.17 
interficimus G, interficiemus LA Kempf; 247.16 parentes G, parentis 
LA Kempf; 288.11 confixisset G, confecisset LA Kempf; 303.24 eundem 
hostem G, eosdem hostes LA Kempf ;328.9 inque sequentibus G, insequen- 
tibus LA!, insequentibusque A’, et insequentibus Kempf. 

These readings, therefore, together with those already cited in sup- 
port of the emendations of modern editors, will combine to uphold 
the importance of G to the Valerian tradition. Since this manuscript 
represents a branch of the tradition independent of L and A, it must 
be taken into account by future editors of Valerius Maximus. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE FIRST SCENE OF PLAUTUS’ EPIDICUS 


In an interesting article published recently in this journal (XXXII, 63 ff.) 
G. E. Duckworth discusses the scansion of Hpidicus 25 f. and arranges the 
passage thus: 

ius dicis :: me decet :: [two cretics] 
iam tu autem nobis praeturam geris? :: quem 
dices digniorem esse hominem hodie Athenis alterum? 
[twelve iambic feet] 


This scansion is based on a comparison with 9 f., where F. Crusius has found 
the same arrangement. I cannot, however, convince myself, in spite of the 
arguments brought forward in support of it, that this is the right solution. 
As to the two cretics, it is true that they are found elsewhere in this scene, 
and it is equally true that a molossus is a legitimate equivalent of a cretic. 
Yet ius dicis can hardly be cretic. It does not seem to be generally known that 
in cretics Plautus avoids the clash of ictus and accent in a spondaic word. 
There are two exceptions to this rule:! Amph. 221, nus nostras (more nostro), 
and Most. 732, nunc nobis ({clom[mu|nia haec); two doubtful instances are 
Epid. 330 and Poen. 1182, while others like Bacch. 657, Capt. 212,? and Epid. 
544 are hardly worth mentioning. How anxious the poet is to avoid the clash 
in a spondaic word is borne out, not only by the overwhelming number of 
iambic words in a corresponding position, but also by the unrestricted occur- 
rence of molossi like cum clamor(e), Amph. 245; quos argent(o), Capt. 205; 
nam et cenand(um), Most. 701; quin elud(e), Pers. 805; dic vivisn(e), Rud. 243; 
si frugi est, Bacch. 665; quod nusquamst, Epid. 335, ete. It appears that it 


1T have reached these conclusions indepeadently, but have since discovered that 
both the rule and the two exceptions were pointed out by Spengel, Reformvorschlaege 
zur Metrik der lyrischen Versarten bet Plautus (Berlin 1882), pp. 128 f. Spengel’s emen- 
dation (hidden away on p. 255) of Most. 732, nobiscum omnia, deserves more attention 
than editors have given it. 


: os ee RO ee Sie ° ee. Be 
2 Scan ut sine hisce arbitris atque vobis (=215, sed brevem orationem incipisse). 
, ad 4 4 
nobis detis locum loquendi 


3 Most. 108, dtque illid, is a case for itself. Ritschl’s much-admired conjecture 


(Most. 111) vénit imbér (per)lavit, though adopted by Leo, is not even mentioned by 
Lindsay. 
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would be extremely risky to introduce cretics with clash, in preference to 
faultless iambics. 

The “run” of twelve iambic feet, too, is not free from objection. The first 
four iambi would be mere spondaics, and Mr. Duckworth has to ban hominem 
(which is read in P only), although the odds are ten to one that this is a case 
of haplographic omission (before hodie) on the part of A, not one of addition 
by P. But we need not plead this; the assumption of the run, as we have said, 
is based on F. Crusius’ analysis of 9 f., which is very doubtful indeed. Crusius, 
anxious to establish “responsion,”’ found two cretics followed by twelve iam- 
bic feet here because he assumed that the same arrangement occurs in 29 f.: 
sed quid ais? :: quid rogas? :: ubi arma sunt Strati ppocli? :: pol illa ad hostes 
transfugerunt :: armane? :: atque quidem cito. Since he has convinced Mr. 
Duckworth and several other scholars, we must point out that pol illa ad 
hostes, ete., cannot but be trochaic. Pol with the first syllable of either ille or 
iste makes two morae only (in arsi: Capt. 421; Cist. 736, 737, 740; Pers. 89; 
Poen. 912, 1214; Pseud. 195; Truc. 672; in thesi: Cist. 8; Mil. 757, 1017, 1076; 
Poen. 1078, 1172; Trin. 928), except when it stands enclitic after ego, ego pol 
illum, etc. (Amph. 1043; As. 159; Cas. 157?, 297) or when there is strong em- 
phasis on the pronoun: Men. 648 f., palla, inquam, periit domo :: quis eam 
surrupuit? :: pol istuc ille scit qui illam abstulit (“I know only that it is gone’), 
and Men. 746, si me derides, at pol illum non potes. 

What is, to our opinion, the true scansion of 9 f. and 25 f. will be stated 
later when we have paved our way by a general appreciation of the metrical 
character of this scene. In its second part we have (85-99) an interesting ar- 
rangement: Eight times a trochaic septenarius is preceded by two cretics, the 
first of which may also be a choriamb. That the same cretic element occurs 
also in the first half of the scene has been pointed out frequently (for the litera- 
ture in question I refer to Mr. Duckworth’s article); here, too, the trochaic 
septenarius usually follows, but it is separated from the cretics by a short line. 
This line is an iambic dimeter in the passage just mentioned: 


29f. sed quid ais? :: quid rogas? 
ubi arma sunt Stratippocli? 


pol illa ad hostes transfugerunt [ete.]; 
a catalectic trochaic dimeter (lecythion) in 


- 2 , , 
52f. quid igitur? :: quot minis? :: 
tot : quadraginta minis [or dim. iamb. with totis? 
cf. Lindsay’s apparatus]. 


a 4 
id adeo argento ab danista [etc.]; 
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here we may add a line which, once brought into this connection, loses its 
critical difficulties: 
65f. deperit :: degitur 
corium de tergo meo :: 


a 4 
plusque amat quam te umquam amavit [etc.]; 


P has detegetur, but Nonius 278 attests deagitur (degere est detrahere: Plautus in 
Epidico d. c. d. t. m.). Editors in general follow P; only Lindsay does justice 
to Nonius’ reliable statement. He writes, however, deagetur, following the in- 
dication of P, in order to make the line iambic. But it is obvious that the 
pun on de-, thus obscured, becomes very satisfactory when we adopt the pres- 
ent and read two cretics, deperit ¥ deagitur (spoken degitur). Epidicus, real- 
izing how the erus minor has let him down, feels already the skin being torn 
off his back. 
Once the two cretics and the additional short line are followed by an iambic 
octonar: 
57 f. Epidice? ee perdidit 

me :: quis? :: ille qui arma perdidit a 

nam quid ita? :: quia cotidie [ete.]. 
Sometimes, however, we find the place of the two cretics occupied by another 


short line,‘ the similarity of these passages with those mentioned consisting 
only in the feature of two short lines followed by a long one: 


11 f. quam quidem te iam diu [lecythion] 
perdidisse oportuit :: {lecythion] 
minus iam furtificus sum quam antehac [etc.]. [sept. troch.] 

30 f. serione dicis tu? :: {lecythion] 
serio, inquam, hostes habent : : Jleeythion] 
edepol facinus improbum :: at iam [etc.]. [sept. troch.] 


A similar arrangement I find in 67 f., a passage which has puzzled both an- 
cient and modern editors. A presents it like this: 





(mitte) missing 

(nunciam) missing 

(nam ille me vetuit domum) missing (or domum vetuit, see below) 
venire (ad Chaeribulum iussit hue in) proxumum. 


In P mitte ....domum is attached to the preceding line, venire . . . . cussit 
makes one line, huc in procumum another. Leo’s and Lindsay’s editions agree 
in making mitte nunciam one line; then Leo has nam....domum (dim. 
iamb.), venire.... procumum (trip. + dim. iamb.); Lindsay, nam.... 
tussit (troch.), huc in procumum = mitte nunciam. A very slight operation, 


4 Attempts to find cretics here as well have been rightly rejected by Duckworth (p. 67, 
n. 21). 
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exchanging two neighboring words (necessary, e.g., also in 166 against the au- 
thority of both A and P, while here only P is available) rids us of all this: 
mitte nunciam 
nam ille me domum 
vetuit venire, ad Chaeribulum iussit huc in proxumum. 


I cannot regard it as a mere coincidence that thus (1) here again we find a 
long line following two short ones, (2) domwm obtains a position appropriately 
expressing the antithesis, and (3) an alliteration, vetuit venire, opens a model of 
an iambic octonarius. 

Turning to 9f. and 25f. now, we have to remove a serious obstacle first. 
Both passages are opened in A by a single word (quid and ius) occupying a 
line for itself. Lindsay prints two runs, the underlying idea being that the 
single word acts as a signpost indicating a run (cf. Harly Latin Verse, p. 264). 
But in spite of the absence of another explanation for the curious feature I 
cannot believe that this one is right. It is hard to see why runs should thus 
be indicated in this scene only;' furthermore, in 67 ff., printed above, since 
before venire there are three blank lines in A, it is more than likely that mitte 
alone stood in the first, nwnciam in the second; and yet it is impossible to find 
a run here, even if my conjecture above should not be accepted. Similarly, in 
Pseud. 205, A writes sed|vah|nimis, ete., and yet whatever the correct reading 
may be, the meters are clear iambic dimeters;‘ ef. also Truc. 209 f., which is 
probably a senarius and certainly not a run; yet A has ha (attached to the 
preceding line) |requievi|quia intro, ete. 

If, then, we approach the analysis of 25 f. unprejudiced by the isolation of 
ius, we find praeturam geris clearly marked as the end of a line both by the 
rhythm and by the change of speaker, and it appears at once that quem, which 
is attached to it, has become separated from its line in the same way as tus. 
We may present the passage thus: 

ius 

dicis :: me decet :: iam tu autem nobis praeturam geris? :: 
quem 

dices digniorem esse hominem hodie Athenis alterum? 


The almost identical opening, dicis and dices, of what might seem a couple of 
trochaic septenarii may or may not have had something to do with the pe- 
culiar arrangement. The first of the two iambic octonarii is faultless; the sec- 
ond has hiatus in the caesura, which in this type of verse is very like the diaere- 
sis of the trochaic septenarius. Examples of the same hiatus are Amph. 253, 
1077; Bacch. 946 (Frag. 146, Lindsay). 


5 Cas. 637 ff., quoted by Lindsay, loc. cit., would be a somewhat similar case (quid 
cum ea written as one line); but why should a bacchiac tetrameter, quid cum ea negoti 
tibist? :: peccavi:illud, with a clausula, dicere vilicum volebam, be regarded as a run? 


6 Lindsay seems to regard sed vah as extra metrum, thus avoiding the implication 
against his theory; but there is no other extra metrum of this kind. 
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Having thus vindicated the scansion adopted, e.g., by Leo and Goetz- 
Schoell, we find ourselves in 9 ff., faced with the alternative of an iambic or a 
cretic opening. Crusius has recognized two cretics, and, as Duckworth right- 
ly remarks, they are supported by the arrangement in A: 

quid 
tu agis? ut vales? 
exemplum adesse intellego :: euge 
Similar cretics are found in Pers. 77, ut vales? :: ut queo :: quid agitur? :: 
vivitur.” We may add that quid tu agis is more likely to have three than four 
syllables. The phrase is probably a trisyllable (quid tu dgis) in Cas. 229 and 
Rud. 348 (ef. Drexler, Plautinische Akzentstudien, II, 297, n. 1, and 320). It 
does not occur elsewhere, but quid tu ais, which may be compared, is a cretic 
(once in the end of a line) nine times; it makes four syllables in the drawled 
utterance of surprise and (real or affected) disbelief in Most. 1034 and Pers. 
322 and, with emphasis on the pronoun, in Ter. Andr. 933 and Ad. 920 
(Plautus makes it a trisyllable even when the pronoun is stressed): quotations 
are given in Drexler, op. cit., pp. 297 and 307 f. 

What follows, if we are to accept the indication of A, is a short line of some 
sort (eremplum .... euge), followed by a trochaic septenarius, and this, in- 
deed, is the arrangement which we have found above to be typical for the 
first part of this scene. In the parallel passages quoted there, viz., 29 f., 
52 f., 57 f., and 65 f., the two cretics are invariably divided between the two 
speakers, as is also the case in line 98, where Epidicus is talking to a fictitious 
interlocutor. This adds greatly to the vivacity of the dialogue, which in this 
scene is of a freshness and elasticity unusual even for Plautus. Were we to in- 
troduce a change of speaker in line 9 the line would fall in with the others, 
and, what is more, an excuse (not strictly necessary, but welcome) for the 
syllaba anceps in quid tu agts would thus be found. That quid agis? ut vales? 
often forms one question (ef. Lodge, I, 82) would hardly be an obstacle if we 
suppose that Plautus aimed at two corresponding cretic utterances. More 
support for our theory comes from the next line, which so far has offered an un- 
soluble problem. What is the meaning of Thesprio’s eremplum adesse intellego? 
H. Kornhardt® takes it as accompanied by a gesture pointing to his well- 
rounded stomach or marsuppium, “This indicates how well I am,” and it 
would indeed be difficult to find another explanation; but against this Ussing’s 
note hits the mark: Thesprio debuit intellege. Editors have not accepted the 
hint; whether the fact that there is no other instance of intellege in Plautus 
has had anything to do with their reluctance I do not know. Ussing himself, 
followed by Leo, gave ex. ad. int., and thus almost the whole passage to Epidi- 

7A presents ut vales as one line. This cannot be alleged in support of cretic scansion 
of Epid. 25; but it provides us with another instance against Lindsay’s “ 
theory, since there is no run indicated here. 


* Exemplum (Diss. phil. Goettingen, 1936), pp. 11 f. 


signpost” 
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cus, spoiling the brisk hither-and-thither of the dialogue. Tx. exemplum adest. 
Ep. intellego. euge was Gruter’s solution. Benefiting from these two suggestions 
and combining them with our own idea about the two cretics we arrive at 
Ep. quid tu agis? TH. ut vales? 
Ep. exemplum ades[se]. Tu. intellego. Ep. euge. 


I assume that the change of speaker in the middle of the lines was not marked 
very distinctly. When it was overlooked, ades before intellego almost auto- 
matically became adesse, and, since both quid iu agis and euge clearly belong 
to Epidicus, exemplum, ete., was given to Thesprio. The meaning would thus 
be: Tu. ut vales? Ep. exemplum valendi te aspicio. TH. nempe hoc dicis, pro- 
ducing the marsuppium or proudly petting his stomach—a gesture which 
calls forth Epidicus’ admiring euge. 

To the dimeter iambicus and the dimeter trochaicus catalecticus as link 
between the two cretics and the trochaic septenarius we add here the dimeter 
trochaicus acatalectus. This scansion would also be possible (although not 
particularly attractive, in spite of parallels such as dédist(i), Men. 689) if we 
were to retain adesse.? In that case, however, I should prefer to read an iambic 
dimeter and to regard euge as extra metrum, like attat (Cas. 619) and eu ecastor 
(Stich. 244). Although, thus, there remains a certain ambiguity as to the de- 
tail, I think on the whole there can be no doubt that the sequence of two cre- 
tics, another short line, and a trochaic septenarius is as much in harmony with 
the metrical character of our scene as the run of twelve iambic feet or any 
other run would be against it. 


Otto SkUTSCH 
St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


A PEDESTAL IN THE LIGHT OF ARISTOPHANES 

The pedestal of the statue of “Victory,” by Paeonius, which was discovereu 
at Olympia has three curious features. It is trilateral, tapers toward the top, 
near which on each of the three faces was a shield infixed in a square cut- 
ting. What could have suggested to the sculptor such unusual form for a 
pedestal? A passage in Aristophanes, who was the contemporary of Paeonius, 
seems to give a satisfactory answer. In the Acharnians (vs. 1122) a slave is or- 
dered to bring an easel for a shield: rods xadXiBavras ole, ral, Tis domTidos. 
The scholiast on the passage states that the kaAXiBas was a three-legged frame 
upon which a shield was placed. Pollux adds that the same support was used 
when tablets were painted.! Apparently a Greek shield was on occasion ex- 

9 This would be made possible by letting Epidicus interrupt Thesprio: Tx. exemplum 
desse. Ep. intellego. Parallels, however, for this kind of interruption are not available; 
Trin. 1073, salvon te—::scio, and Truc. 504, venire saluom—: :scio (cf. Epid. 128), are 
different because what is cut short here is the familiar formula. 

1A late antique representation of an easel with picture upon it was discovered at 


Kertch. Two shield portraits appear on the wall of the studio depicted (Rostovtsev, 
Ant. Dek Zhivopis, Pl. XCII, No. 1). 
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hibited upon an easel like a painting. The resemblance of the pedestal to an 
easel is striking. It is triangular like an easel, tapers upward, and has a shield 
near the top as did an easel. The pedestal, which was thirty feet high, could 
not retain the open frame of its original, but had to be solid to support a 
heavy marble statue. The translation of a frame into a solid is illustrated 
again by the Boston counterpart of the “Ludovisi Throne.” In this relief 
Eros holds a balance the pans of which together with the lower part of their 
cords are solid marble. 

The “Victory” of Paeonius stood in the open. Hence the sculptor treated 
each of the three faces as the front of an easel. The conception of a pedestal 
not as a mere support but as an integral and significant part of a work of 
art is illustrated by the “Nike” of Samothrace and again by the column of 
Trajan. The column is not only pedestal but a colossal manuscript roll, a 
skytale with a pictorial rather than a written commemoration of the deeds of 
Trajan during his Dacian campaigns.” The pedestal of the “‘Nike”’ of Paeonius 
records that the statue was dedicated to Zeus as a tithe offering by the Mes- 
senians and the Naupactians. Since shields were dedicated to Zeus, those 
placed on the Paeonian pedestal were not mere decoration but rather shields 
that were actually taken from the enemy and given to Zeus. The idea of 
Paeonius was simple and logical. The victors exhibited the captured shields 
upon an easel above which descends a “Victory ,”’completing the significance 
of the exhibition as commemoration and offering to Zeus Nikephoros. 


G. W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


DEFENSE OF THE READINGS OF BT IN SOME 
PASSAGES OF PLATO’S STATESMAN 

26564: rHv wakpotépay mpotepav iwuev (BT):mporepov (Y and editors). 
Plato is not so careful in distinguishing between the adjective and adverb as 
moderns. Compare Theaetetus 200c9, Wevd_ doEav mporépay fnrodyuev, and 
Phaedo 86 b 2, ete. 

265d 6: 76 Kwobpevov ait@ Te.pwyela arovdodvac (BT and probably all 
other manuscripts): Aldus and Ficinus quod movetur: 76 yuyvouevov (Cor- 
narius, Stephanus, and later editors): Serranus translating as quod commune 
est. 

The manuscript reading should be restored in the sense of “what he leads,” 
“his flock,” as continuing the metaphor of d 4, xoNoBov ayédnv Tiva KEepaTwv 
vouevec. At 269 e 6, God is thus described as the shepherd of all flocks: 7@ 
TOV KWoUpevwr ab TavTwy younevw. In the sense of “lead,” xevéw is found in 
Suripides Phoen. 107, kwobpmevov yap tvyxaver—orparevpa, and Od. xxiv. 5, 


2 Cf. Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, p. 275. 
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where Hermes, taking his staff, convoys the souls of the suitors. rf p’ 
kuwnoas, Tal 6€ Tpifovca erovTo. 

283 c11: raons brepBorrs TE Kal EANEiWews (BTW): brepoxis (margin of W 
and editors). That the repetition of baepBodjv of c 3 should thus be avoided 
was the aim of the editors. The position of bz¢epoxjs in W would seem surely 
to indicate a gloss. 

In like manner, #é\ovra of W at 264 a3 is probably a gloss on éxovra (sc. 
dvowv), “inclined,” of BT. It is accepted by Burnet in his second edition 
only. 

28669: kai thy epi Tod mavTds dveihEw Kai THY TOD GodioTod TeEpl THs TOD 
by Svtos ovcias (BT Stephanus): tv repli tHv Tod (Y and recent editors): 
cog.orov mépe (Campbell). 

The ryv’s after each xai refer to a preceding paxpodoyiav. The tiv of Y 
supplies an article for avei\év and aids thus the symmetry of the sentence, 
as each noun now has an article for itself. But this article is not absolutely re- 
quired. Its omission does no injury to the sense: the wearisome discussion 
regarding a revolution of the universe and that in the Sophist about the ex- 
istence of non-being. The peculiar order of wepi + accusative inclosing a 
limiting genitive is like Republic 449 a 4, repi re odewy Srorkhoess. 

304 d4: 7d 6 elre bia wevBods etre Kal dud Tivos Blas det mparrev mpds TLWas 
OT.ovy 4 Kal 76 mapamay éxew (BT and probably all manuscripts). The final 
éxew suffered various changes at the hands of earlier editors until Hermann 
placed jaovxiav before it. This has held its place in later editions. 

But it is unnecessary there, because éxev should be taken with 76 taparav 
in the sense of “‘stand toward,” as in Alcibiades i. 103 b 2: cxorotvpevos ws mpds 
Tovs Epacras éoxes. Though this use of éxw usually requires an adverb, a 
prepositional phrase will do, as, e.g., Phaedo 8065, unéderore kata taiTa 
éxovTt. 

The whole passage should thus run: “whether we ought to do anything to 
any persons by persuasion or force or to stand in any relation at all to them.” 


we 
aye 





GerorceE B. Hussey 
MarYVILLE CoLLEGE 


SOLITUDINEM FACIUNT 


Among the German states, according to Caesar (Bell. Gall. vi. 22), ‘“‘maxi- 
ma ijaus est, quam latissimas circum se, vastatis finibus, habere solitudines.” 
Such a boast might be very well for comparatively isolated and barbarous 
tribes who saw life as a succession of wars, but it would not suffice for a coun- 
try that planned permanent control of extensive acquisitions. Rome, like 
modern civilized states, must adopt a phraseology that would build for the 
future: “ut omnibus gentibus appareret, arma populi Romani non liberis 
servitutem, sed contra servientibus libertatem adferre’”’ (Livy xlv. 18). 
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It was possible, for a period at least, to offer the Hellenistic states liberty 
in compensation for the various losses ‘quae bellum atque lubido victorum 
fert” (Sallust Bell. Cat. 21), but for the free tribes on the borders another 
formula must be found. At least from the time of Augustus the pax Romana 
served to express the Roman policy as well as libertas had done earlier. But 
the more thoughtful Romans recognized the mockery implicit in this official 
euphemism,! and the contrast between the Roman and the barbarian points 
of view must have furnished material for many of those semi-ethical, semi- 
rhetorical controversies in which imperial Romans so freely engaged, not un- 
conscious that, as Orosius tells us, the judgment of victor and of vanquished 
are two different things. Tacitus (Hist. iv. 17) had Civilis attack the Roman 
desire to mask slavery with the name of peace, now substituted for that of 
liberty: “simul secretis sermonibus admonebat malorum, quae tot annis 
perpessi miseram servitutem falso pacem vocarent.”’ A more effective contrast 
between the barbarian and the imperial versions of the Roman conquest 
showed the old German boast turned against the conquerors. Creation of 
solitudo seems to have been a common charge against imperialism by the 
latter half of the first century a.p. So Martial (iii. 44. 2-3) suggested a paral- 
lel between an immoderate poet and an advancing army: 

quod, quacumque venis, fuga est et ingens 
cirea te, Ligurine, solitudo. 

The elder Pliny used the term more soberly in a context more striking now 
than ever before. He has recounted the towns of Ethiopia captured by Augus- 
tus’ generals (NH vi. 182) but hastens to defend the emperor against a false 
charge: ‘‘nec tamen arma Romana ibi solitudinem fecerunt; Aegyptiorum bellis 
attrita est Aethiopia vicissim imperitando serviendoque. ... .” 

It remained for Tacitus not only to demonstrate in the speech of Calgacus 
(Agricola 30) how well a Roman could grasp the point of view of those whose 
liberty had been made less than doubtful by the Roman advance but to 
crystallize it in one of his most forceful epigrams: ‘‘auferre trucidare rapere 
falsis nominibus imperium, atque ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” 

Eva MarrHews SANFORD 
Sweet Briar CoLiece 
VIRGINIA 


A PARALLEL FOR capBabw 


In a papyrus text of the fourth century a.p. from Oxyrhynchus! occurs the 
phrase ameNOodoa [ei]s 76 kvpraxdv év cauBabw. Taking the last word as a 


1 See Gudeman’s note on Tacitus Agricola 30 for brief comment on this point and 
citations from ‘Tacitus and Seneca illustrating the general use of par Romana. 


1B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, V1 (London, 1908), No. 
903,19. 
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place-name, the editors wrote LayBabw. Professor Schubart later advanced 
the suggestion that the word is cauBabw = caBBarw,? and this interpretation 
underlies Professor Winter’s translation of the text.’ Although the New Testa- 
ment phrase év caBBarw' is a sufficient guaranty of the correctness of the 
equation, it has been overlooked in Preisigke’s Wérterbuch der griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden in favor of the supposed place-name ZauBabw,' and has been 
omitted in the same author’s Berichtigungsliste der griechischen Papyrusur- 
kunden. In view of this neglect, a pertinent parallel may not be superfluous. 
In a sepulchral inscription of a.p. 581 from Abda in southern Palestine,® 
a certain Zacharias is said to have died juépa kuvptaxy and to have been buried 
Th Tpitn Tov cauBartos. The editor remarks that many parallels could be 
quoted for the substitution of u8 for BB,’ but I know of only these two in- 
stances of its occurrence in the word ca$8Barov. The further substitution of @ 
for 7 in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus is not of great interest,’ but the Palestinian 
inscription gives us a heteroclitic genitive to set beside the well-known dative 
oaPBBac.? 
HERBERT C. Youtis 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
2W. Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyrusforschung (Berlin, 1918), p. 371. 
3J.G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri (Ann Arbor, 1933), pp. 126-27. 
4E.g., Matt. 12:2; cf. F. M. Abel, Grammaire du grec biblique, p. 213. 
STII, 325. 
6 Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, III (1914-15), p. 143, No. 34. 


7 On the interchange of uw and 8 cf. H. Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greek (Cambridge, 1909), p. 106. 


8 E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzeit, I (Leipzig, 
1906), 177. 


9 PEFA, III, 144; ef. Abel, op. cit., p. 41. 
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Storia della letteratura latina. By Nicota Terzacut. Torino: G. B. Paravia 

& Co., 1935-36. Vol. I: pp. vii+484; Vol. II: pp. 332. L. 30. 

This history of Latin literature is, as the author states, intended primarily 
for young people. It therefore can hardly find many readers in this country, 
for our young people naturally turn to works in English. Scholars will find it 
of little interest, for it has no new approach nor is it a documented work of 
reference. There is not a single footnote in the book and not a single refer- 
ence. It follows the well-known pattern of such books, written in a leisurely 
and clear style. In the main the views of a generation or more ago, the tradi- 
tional views, are expressed, and the results of more recent researches are 
either ignored or unknown. 

The short first chapter on the people and their characteristics covers briefly 
such topics as the Latin language, Etruscan influence, especially in religion, 
the growth of Rome, Greek influence. Roman imperialism throughout its 
history is interpreted as self-defense. The author is apparently unaware that 
recent researches make clear that the Romans got their alphabet from the 
Etruscans. Following the old view that they took it directly from the Greeks 
of Cumae, he arrives at a number of erroneous conclusions about Greco- 
Roman relations. The most curious is that the Cumaeans considered the Ro- 
mans enemies and therefore invented the story that the Romans were de- 
scended from the Trojans, the only enemies with whom the Greeks had up to 
that time come in contact. One cannot take seriously the author’s comments 
on the seriousness of Roman life and literature, said to be due to the preoc- 
cupation with politics and war. Phaedrus is mentioned as an exception, but 
what of Plautus and Petronius and Martial, Horace’s ridentem dicere verum, 
and Cicero’s reputation as a wit? 

The dramatic satura, it need hardly be said, still finds an honored place. In 
fact, it is exalted to new heights: the suggestion is made that Livius An- 
dronicus, seeing how popular the dramatic satura was in Rome, got the idea 
of introducing the Greek drama! 

Lucretius, it is suggested, dedicated his poem to Memmius because he 
knew him as commander of the garrison at Pompeii and regarded him as a 
superior person, able to understand what he wished to express. But far more 
plausible views have been stated by others. In Cicero’s remark about Lucre- 
tius’ poem, that it is multis luminibus ingeni, multae tamen artis, the word ars 
is interpreted as science (in the modern sense) in spite of the commonness of 
the contrast between ingenium and ars. Furthermore, Cicero is made to say 
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that the science is more important than the poetry in Lucretius. While there 
are a number of different interpretations of Cicero’s words, any one is better 
than this. 

The story that Virgil rewrote the latter part of the fourth Georgic after 
Gallus’ death is accepted without mention of the opposition of some scholars 
to that view. The entire Virgilian Appendix is considered non-Virgilian and is 
dismissed in a page, though the reader is told that some poems are considered 
Virgilian by some scholars. 

One might multiply examples almost indefinitely to show that current 
views are not always stated or accepted, but the author could quite properly 
reply that his book does not aim to present a critical discussion. All we can 
say is, as pointed out at the beginning, that American readers will not find 
these volumes of any particular interest to them. 

The book ends with a sketch of Christian Latin literature down to the 
sixth century. Volume I has as its frontispiece an excellent colored reproduc- 
tion of the mosaic portrait of Virgil now in Sousse, Tunisia, and Volume II 
reproduces in color the mosaic portrait of Justinian in Ravenna. 


B. L. ULLMAN 


Storia della tradizione e critica del testo. By Gioraio Pasquaut. Florence: 
Felice le Monnier, 1934. Pp. xx+486. 


In the Preface the author tells us that this book is an outgrowth of a 
review of Maas’s Textkritik. The review was longer than the book reviewed, 
developing as it did into a considerable monograph. The present book reveals 
an amazing amount of erudition and a thorough acquaintance with the text 
tradition of many authors, ancient, medieval, and modern, Greek, Latin, and 
Italian. On the other hand, the treatment is uneven. 

The first short chapter deals with the method of Lachmann, especially in 
his work on the New Testament. It is shown that Lachmann was not the 
originator of the method which goes under his name. The principle of the 
lectio difficilior is credited to Wettstein (1730) and Griesbach (1796). But it is 
foreshadowed still earlier: in his note on Horace Carm. i. 32. 1 we find 
Bentley (1711) saying: ‘Longe enim veri est similius ut hane [lectionem] 
potius in illam, figuratiorem nimirum et rotntikwrépar, in faciliorem, quam 
vice versa, illam in hane, mutaverint librarii.”’” Cf. too his notes on Carm. 
i. 7. 5; iii. 17. 13; Carm. Saec. 75. The application, if not the expression, of the 
principle began earlier (perhaps in antiquity). Coluccio Salutati, in his un- 
published work, De laboribus Herculis iii. 13, commenting on Statius Theb. iv. 
298, says that the reading Stimphalion for Stimphalon is due to the ignorance 
of scribes, who were unaware that the second syllable could be long, as in 
Claudian: “Quod quidem ignorantium errore, qui putantes se non pauca 
scire studio sive, ut verius loquar, presumptione corrigendi omnia contami- 
nant, contigisse reor.” 
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The second chapter also is short and shows that our manuscripts are not 
always descended from a corrupt archetype but sometimes go back to the 
author’s copy. Obvious errors, Pasquali rightly concludes, are not always a 
proof of relationship. 

The third chapter gives some good advice on methods of determining 
whether one manuscript is copied from another and criticizes amateurish work 
in textual criticism. 

The fourth chapter, a long one, is entitled Recentiores, non deteriores. This 
is a timely protest against disregarding “late” manuscripts without examina- 
tion. Here, as throughout, are many keen observations, e.g., the more widely 
a text is diffused, the greater the number of copies that are lost. Again it is 
pointed out that not even learned humanists, to say nothing of ordinary 
scribes, emended much when they were copying mechanically. A truism to 
all who have worked much in the field, yet one with which too few persons 
seem to be acquainted. The extreme faultiness of many modern collations 
and the difficulty, even impossibility, of publishing a collation that is ab- 
solutely perfect are noted. Even interpolated manuscripts may have value, 
and methods may sometimes be found to distinguish genuine tradition from 
interpolation. The defense of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century collations of 
lost manuscripts is made with various reservations, but still seems to me too 
strong and likely to be misunderstood, especially since such collations are 
already too highly regarded. There seems to be a feeling that just because a 
manuscript is lost it is necessarily valuable. Pasquali points out that early 
scholars collated more fully than their published work shows. This is not 
always true: Scaliger’s unpublished “collations” of Tibullus manuscripts are 
as sketchy as those found in his edition. 

The fifth chapter is on “mechanical” tradition (the method of Lachmann) 
and medieval variants. Here is a good antidote for the many who think that 
all scribal errors are due to letter confusions. Many, in fact, are explained by 
psychological factors. The chapter drifts off into a bibliographical discussion 
of paleography and medieval library catalogs. 

The sixth chapter is the longest, covering over two hundred pages. It is 
also the least original, as it summarizes in detail the considerable work done 
on ancient editions of Greek and Latin authors. For Greek the papyri are 
used as checks on the manuscript tradition (we miss in this otherwise well- 
documented book a reference to Kenyon’s “The Evidence of Greek Papyri 
with Regard to Textual Criticism,” British Academy Proceedings, I, 1914). 

The last chapter deals with author’s variants and revisions. Pasquali sticks 
to the clearer cases from antiquity before drawing on such writers as Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and Manzoni for more detailed information. Here workers in the 
medieval field will find useful hints to counteract the pessimistic views of 
Bédier. Pasquali makes the excellent suggestion that editors of classical texts 
which have a complicated tradition should practice on early humanistic and 
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late medieval texts. One might go farther and suggest that the general prin- 
ciples of textual criticism are few and that individual methods must be de- 
veloped for different works. 

Pasquali’s book is then not a systematic treatise on textual criticism; it is 
rather a stimulating discussion of several general principles and a history of 
the tradition of a number of authors, notably Aeschylus, Boccaccio, Cicero’s 
Letters, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Homer, Horace, Isocrates, Juvenal, Mar- 
tial, Petrarch, Petronius, Plato, Plautus, Pliny’s Letters, Terence, Thucydides. 


B. L. ULLMAN 


The Greek Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800. By James Hutton. (‘Cornell 
Studies in English,’ Vol. XXIII.) Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1935. Pp. 661. $3.00. 


This scholarly work is a credit alike to the author and to the University 
under whose auspices it appears. The introductory chapter of seventy-nine 
pages begins with a sketch of the sources for our knowledge of the Greek An- 
thology, and then outlines the history of the epigram in Rome, from the days 
of Quintus Lutatius Catulus to the period of Ausonius and Claudian. The 
author then touches on “the general ignorance of the Greek epigrams in the 
Western Middle Ages” (p. 28), gives a detailed account of the manuscripts of 
the Anthology, summarizes the knowledge of Greek epigrams in Italy before 
the appearance of the editio princeps in 1494, and lists the editions of the An- 
thology. Sketches of the neo-Latin writers and of the vernacular writers of 
epigram follow, the latter containing a sane comment on the difficulties that 
are likely to arise for the student of literary influences from the independent 
expression of similar ideas, especially in amatory verse, since ‘‘the language of 
love tends to be everywhere the same” (p. 46). The final section of the Intro- 
duction includes an excellent discussion of the epigram as a literary type. Mr. 
Hutton notes that the epigram “has the metre, usually the dialect, and the 
themes of elegy, with the brevity of an inscription’’; and that whereas the full 
development of the epigram as ‘“‘a brief, pointed, and mainly satirical poem”’ 
came in the Roman period, “we preferably think of the Greek epigram as the 
comparatively unstable, but nobler, form, the brief elegy, written before and 
during the Alexandrian age” (p. 55). He mentions the small verse-forms of 
the Italians and French which were in many respects the equivalent of the 
Greek epigram (p. 56) and reviews the writings on the theory of the epigram 
from the Dialogues of Giraldi in 1545 through the Poetics of Scaliger (published 
in 1561) to the Saggio dell’ Epigramma Greco of Count Vargas in 1796. The 
Introduction closes with a brief statement of the chief themes of the Greek 
epigrammatists, a paragraph on the technical devices (figure-poems, reciproca, 
etc.) that have come into modern verse partly or wholly from the Anthology, 
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and a list of the epigrams that were most frequently used by the Italian writ- 
ers of the period covered by the volume. 

Parts I, II, and III then take up, respectively, “Latin Writers of the 
Renaissance to about 1650,” ‘Vernacular Writers of the Sixteenth Century,”’ 
and “The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.’’ Mr. Hutton’s method in 
each case is to give the author’s dates and the essential facts of his life, and 
then to list the works showing the influence of the Anthology, with such quota- 
tions as are necessary to support his statements. There is a vast amount of 
information here, much of it necessarily taken over from earlier discussions, 
but nonetheless valuable on that account. Especially interesting are the 
stories of how a phrase of Ciriaco d’Ancona gave rise to the misapprehension 
that Ciriaco had actually seen carved on stone the verses dedicating Hesiod’s 
tripod to the Muses (p. 93); of how AP vii. 15 (the supposed epitaph of Sap- 
pho) was taken into the Corpus of Greek inscriptions on the authority of man- 
uscripts going back to Ciriaco (p. 94); of how Agacles made his way into the 
list of famous poetesses in the Nutricia of Politian as a result of the epithet 
ayakanéa given to Telesilla in AP ix. 26 (p. 133) ;and of how the term florilegium 
was invented by Aldus for the first Aldine edition of the Anthology (p. 149). 
Mr. Hutton notes that the models of the best period of Italian neo-Latin 
poetry, 1513-34 (the papacies of Leo X and Clement VII), were not Martial 
and Catullus, but the poets of the Greek Anthology; for “then as never before 
or since in Italy the literary world was steeped in Greek’”’ (p. 190). He com- 
ments on “the birth of an artistic species” in the Emblemata of Alciati (p. 202), 
and quotes with amusement the puzzled remark of Landi that the motto of 
Count Prospero Tedesco, MITH ZAIHT (i.e., Mit Zeit), “must have been cor- 
rupted from the Greek” (p. 242). The Appendix to Part I (pp. 273-89) gives 
an account of the books of selected epigrams with Latin translation published 
by the German scholars Joannes Soter and Janus Cornarius and of the trans- 
lations included by the German Vincent Obsopoeus in his commentary (the 
first to be published) on the Anthology. 

Interesting sections of Parts IT and III deal with Castelvetro’s commentary 
on Petrarch, which drew more freely on the Anthology than on any other Greek 
book for illustration (pp. 317-18); with the madrigals and sonnets that made 
use of themes from the Anthology (pp. 319 ff., esp. pp. 342-43 and 362); with 
the collection of four centuries of humorous epitaphs in the Cimiterio of Pietro 
Michiele (pp. 363-64) ; and with the epigrams from the Anthology (fourteen in 
number) cited by Francesco Redi in the voluminous notes on his poem entitled 
Bacco in Toscana (pp. 370-72). We find summaries of several of the lectures 
on the Anthology given by Averani as professor of Greek literature at Pisa 
(pp. 378-81); an amusing comment on Salvini’s edition of various Italian 
writers, where the editor seems to quote epigrams from the Anthology ‘more 
from a love of the Anthology than for the light his quotation throws on the 
author before him” (pp. 382-83) ; and interesting accounts of the dissertations 
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of Ricolvi and Rivautella on the antiquities of Turin (pp. 398-99) and of 
Carcani on those of Herculaneum (pp. 411-12), where epigrams from the 
Anthology are appropriately introduced to illustrate the archeological mate- 
rial. 

The “Register” (pp. 443-649) takes up the poems of the Anthology in order, 
listing the authors influenced by each one, and including (with a few specified 
exceptions) all translations, imitations, and allusions noted in the volume; it 
also supplies cross-references to other epigrams of similar theme, and lists the 
occurrences of the epigrams in ancient books other than the epigram-collec- 
tions. A link between the Register and the earlier part of the book is supplied 
by the Index (pp. 651-61). 

The spelling lawral on page 248 seems to be a misprint. 


CornE.ia C. COULTER 
Mount Holyoke College 


History of Ancient Civilization, Vol. 1: The Ancient Near East and Greece. By 
Atpert A. Trever. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. Pp. 
xx-+585, with maps and plates. $3.50. 

This is a sound, well-planned, and carefully executed textbook rich in well- 
co-ordinated detail. The style is generally readable, sometimes more than 
readable, though marred by occasional infelicities. The Bibliography con- 
sists chiefly of English books and articles, well adapted to the needs of ad- 
vanced undergraduates; the usual maps are included, and there are conven- 
ient chronological tables, not too detailed. The illustrations are unsatisfac- 
tory, crowded three or four on a plate, and poorly reproduced; aside from the 
illustrations, the makeup of the book is attractive. Brief but adequate discus- 
sions of the sources for different periods are well placed for interest and value 
and due attention has been paid to changing historical interpretations, to con- 
flicts of opinion, and to the later influence of various elements of the ancient 
civilizations. 

The author’s intention (pp. v—vi) “to keep in the foreground the essential 
unity and continuity of ancient civilization from prehistoric times onward” 
and to emphasize “the intimate relation of all the diverse peoples and their 
reciprocal contribution to the resulting complex of cultures’ has not been 
fully carried out. The disparity between purpose and performance is most 
marked in the account of the Near East. It is true that much new material 
has been embodied in the accounts of Egypt and Mesopotamia, but the rela- 
tionship of the early Anatolian, Mesopotamian, Iranian, and Indus cultures 
is not considered; recent Anatolian studies are only mentioned in a footnote 
on Hittite history, and only vague allusions are made to the non-Semitic 
peoples of Anatolia, the Caucasus, and the mountain districts, whose sig- 
nificance in the ancient history of the Near East is so rapidly increasing. In 
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spite of the discoveries at Tell-Arpachiyah and Nineveh the Sumerians are 
credited with introducing the arch, vault, and dome. The Hurri are not men- 
tioned by name, though the Mitanni state appears briefly in connection with 
the Egyptian Empire, and the name Mitanni is given as that of an Indo- 
European people. The account of the Hittites does not embody the significant 
elements of the more recent studies, some of which would have contributed 
admirably to the purpose stated above. While it is true that much remains 
unsettled, and that the next few years are sure to bring many additions and 
revisions to the present reconstruction of the ancient Near East, the general 
outlines seem reasonably well established, and differ so essentially from the 
earlier picture that it is a pity that the first detailed textbook that could have 
made adequate use of the new materials should not have done so. 

The contribution of diverse peoples to the complex of cultures logically 
requires discussion of the important migrations and settlements, but there is 
no connected account of the Indo-Europeans, and the scattered mentions are 
confusing and inaccurate. The fullest statements are a note on page 104 in 
connection with the Medes, not intelligible in terms of the information given, 
and a brief mention of linguistic relations on page 111 in connection with the 
Persians. The Sumerians are described (p. 20) as “‘of Indo-European type”’; 
on page 59 we read of the “sweeping migrations of the Indo-European” Kas- 
sites, Mitanni, and Hittites; the Indo-European movements of the thirteenth 
to the twelfth centuries are briefly mentioned several times in almost identical 
phrases. The Etruscans (p. 87 n.) are called an eastern Indo-European people. 
In the account of the migrations and formation of the Greek people the term 
Indo-European is not used, and on page 86 the reference to “Indo-Europeans, 
Greeks and others from northern and eastern Europe” is likely to confuse the 
student. 

The survey of oriental civilizations would be clearer, as the footnote on 
page 121 suggests, if chapter ix on Crete and Mycenae had been set in the 
appropriate chronological order; this shift would also aid in avoiding the con- 
fusion due to the occasional use of Minoan and Mycenaean as interchangeable 
terms. The account of Cretan civilization is marred by reiteration of the 
archeological abbreviations for the successive subdivisions of the Minoan 
periods, an example of pedantry alien to che style of the book as a whole. 

In chapter xii the individual Greek tyrants are relegated to a footnote 
(p. 176), the transition from tyranny to democracy is mentioned without ex- 
planation, and the correlation of the new type of military organization with 
political and economic development is not mentioned. Some of the space de- 
voted in chapter xv to the analysis of elegiac meters and the like might have 
been profitably used here. The social, economic, and artistic developments 
of the fifth century are divided into three distinct discussions—an arrange- 
ment which obscures continuity of development and overemphasizes the 
political periods. These accounts are so exclusively devoted to Athens that 
the student is ill-prepared for the role of Corinth, Sparta, and Persia in the 
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Peloponnesian War and later. The excellent brief account of the aftermath 
of the Peloponnesian War is unfortunately delayed until after the battle of 
Chaeronea. The picture of the poverty of Athenian life (pp. 295-97), like that 
of Barnes in his History of Civilization, is based on accurate detail, but is likely 
to give the twentieth-century American student an unfortunate impression 
of sordid meanness. It might be, but is not, effectively used as a study in con- 
trasting scales of values, following the Periclean text: “We are lovers of the 
beautiful, but simple in our tastes,” and the contrast with contemporary 
Corinthian extravagance might be appropriate. The gymnasia, festivals, ete., 
need to be taken into account in this connection. Here, as elsewhere, Athenian 
pottery affords useful material, but pottery is decidedly neglected in contrast 
with sculpture and architecture, though it has much to offer for some of the 
special interests of this book. The liturgies are not discussed, but some of 
these expressly provided public antidotes for private poverty. The political 
history of the Hellenistic age is too briefly treated to provide an adequate 
background for the valuable chapters on Hellenistic civilization; it is to be 
hoped that more detail may be included in the second volume. 
Actual errors in detail are rare, but a few points may be mentioned: 

PAGE 

70. The Assyrians were not “a new people” in the thirteenth century. 

78. The Cimmerian invasions in the twelfth century are an obvious anachronism. 

114. One cannot speak of the Greek capitalization of Basileus. 

161. The Greeks shared, rather than displaced, Phoenician commerce on the 
Mediterranean. 

233. The fortification of the Isthmus after Thermopylae was not necessarily an 
example of “narrow selfishness” on the part of the Greeks in view of existing 
conditions and past experience. 

259. To say nothing of the Idolino, a new god has risen from the sea to contra- 
dict the statement that the ‘“Charioteer” of Delphi is the only life-sized 
Greek bronze. 

306. If the sculptors of the Parthenon metopes were “common artisans,” the 
term must be granted an uncommon significance. 

325. The Peloponnesian War is described as less significant than the Persian 
wars because “it settled nothing permanently,” but surely its significance, 
like that of more recent wars, lay in the degree to which it unsettled things. 

369. The period from 404 to 362 “deserves small space in the history of Greek 
civilization,” a survival of the old emphasis on glorious ages and neglect of 
the difficult transitional periods; fortunately Trever’s careful study of the 
period belies his initial statement. 

400. If the Greeks in general had ‘consistently looked on Philip as a half-civilized 
military monarch,” Demosthenes might have been more successful. 

429 and Pl. XVI. The “Mourning Athena” is included with examples of fourth- 
century grave sculpture, with no indication of its actual period. 


Its scope, plan, and generally sound and careful treatment commend 
Trever’s book not only for courses in ancient history but for the use of classi- 
cal students who need background for their studies of literature and art, and, 
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if they would but recognize its value, to sociologists and others who might 
find here the necessary context for their ready generalizations about ancient 
civilizations. 
Eva MATTHEWS SANFORD 
Sweet Briar College 


Die Sprache Catos. By Rupotr Titi. (“Philologus,’”’ Supplementband 
XXVIUI, Heft 2.) Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935. 
Pp. 102. Rm. 6.20; geb. Rm. 7.20. 

This monograph, a doctoral dissertation written at Munich under the 
direction of Professor Stroux, is a noteworthy addition to the sizable number 
of Catonian studies to which German scholarship has contributed so largely. 
The object of the study is to present a survey of Cato’s Latinity, based on the 
text of Goetz (M. Porci Catonis de agri cultura liber [Leipzig: Teubner, 1922}) 
for the agricultural treatise, and on that of Jordan (M. Catonis praeter librum 
de re rustica quae extant [Leipzig: Teubner, 1860]) for the fragments in general. 

In the first part of his work, entitled ‘“‘Charakteristik der Sprache Catos 
und seines Stils” (pp. 1-28), Dr. Till declares it his purpose “zu zeigen, aus 
welchen Hauptfaktoren sich Catos Sprache zusammensetzt und welche Stil- 
mittel fiir seine Diktion charakteristich sind.’”’ Starting out with the hypoth- 
esis that Cato, living at a time when Roman ways were yielding to the in- 
fluence of Greek culture, is one of the last representatives of the old Roman 
substance, and that his writings, though marking the close of the archaic 
period of the language, are not untouched by the new, Till endeavors to 
demonstrate that the style of Cato’s works, especially that of his speeches, is 
influenced chiefly by four elements: “Das Archaische,”’ ‘‘Das Umgangs- 
sprachliche,” ‘“Poetisches,” and “Einfluss des Griechischen.” A fifth sub- 
division of the general topic is headed “‘Stilmittel Catos.’’ Eleven pages are 
devoted to the prime importance of the archaic element as evidenced in orthog- 
raphy, inflections, word meanings, grammatical constructions, and sentence 
structure, with due recognition of the fact that Cato’s text has suffered much 
from modernization in the process of transmission. The colloquial element, 
not always easily separable from the archaic, stands next in order. Here Till 
cites from the fragments twenty or more passages illustrating some types of col- 
loquial phraseology found in Cato’s literary diction. So, too, it is in the frag- 
ments that poetic influence is found—the influence of Ennius. In the matter of 
Sallust’s indebtedness to Ennius, demonstrated by the recent study of Eiliv 
Skard, Ennius und Sallustius (Oslo, 1933), Till regards Cato as the connecting 
link between the two (p. 21, n. 2). Elaboration of this point is promised in his 
forthcoming edition of the fragments of Cato’s speeches. In his consideration 
of the influence of Greek rhetoric (i.e., of Demosthenes) Till is less sanguine 
than Norden (Die antike Kunstprosa [Berlin, 1923]) and some others. Gre- 
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cisms in syntax are scarce. But Greek loanwords—technical terms for the 
most part, taken from the sermo cotidianus—are not uncommon; more than 
seventy such are listed as making their first appearance in literature in the 
works of Cato, chiefly in the agricultural treatise. On the fifth point Till cites 
numerous examples of common rhetorical devices (e.g., alliteration, anaphora, 
asyndeton, word-doubling, chiastic arrangement), all taken from the frag- 
ments, from which he draws the conclusion: 

Catos Stil zeigt sich uns in den behandelten Ziigen durchaus nicht primitiv 
und durchgehend kernrémisch, wie man es friiher bisweilen annahm, sondern aus 
verschiedenen Elementen komponiert und durch die mannigfaltigsten Mittel 
variiert. Er wirkt aber trotzdem einheitlich, dank dem sprachgewaltigen In- 
genium seines Schépfers. 


The second and longer part of the study is concerned with “Cato als 
Sprachschépfer.” This is divided into four chapters, with numerous sub- 
divisions. Here Dr. Till is working in ground which, though broken by Cor- 
tese, Dietze, Schéndérffer, and Kappelmacher, still remained to be thoroughly 
cultivated. In the introductory chapter, “Grundsiitzliche Vorbemerkungen,” 
Till discusses the meaning of the word Sprachschépfung and Cato’s relation to 
it, together with the methods employed in the establishment of his arguments. 
For his present purposes the author defines Schépfung as Neuerung; Sprach- 
schépfung to include neologisms, transfer of meaning, syntactical relation- 
ships, and the use of well-known words in combinations that give an impres- 
sion of novelty. Under this definition there is given in the second chapter an 
imposing list of about nine hundred words, alphabetically arranged, which 
Till finds as making their first appearance in Latin literature in the works of 
Cato. The third chapter places these words in their grammatical pigeonholes, 
while the fourth, ‘“Catos Sprachschépfungen,” is an epexegetical treatment of 
Catonian word usages. If in matters of “Sprachstatistik’ Cato has been 
treated “stiefmiitterlich” by others ‘(besonders Neue-Wagener)”’ (p. 31) in 
comparison with his contemporaries, Plautus and Terence, surely it may be 
said of Till, omnis in Catone.cari stat cura parentis. Yet this parental solicitude 
is not carried to unwarranted lengths. 

Although the study is based on the texts of Goetz (1922) and of Jordan 
(1860), as stated above, its author seems to have overlooked little of later 
date that had important bearing on the subject at hand. The editions of 
Peter (Historicorum Romanorum reliquiae [rev.; Leipzig, 1914]) and Malcovati 
(Oratorum Romanorum fragmenta [Torino: Paravia, 1930]) are frequently 
called into use for more recent light on textual matters in the fragments, as is 
also the Hosius edition of Gellius (1903); and Till ventures a few critical sug- 
gestions of his own. The work is extremely well documented, this being, in 
fact, not the least of its commendable features for students of old Latin. It is 
provided with an adequate Literaturverzeichnis, and with serviceable Sach- 
register, Wortregister, and Stellenregister. Misprints are conspicuous by their 
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absence. The whole study reflects most diligent investigation and painstaking 
care. 

Dr. Till has produced a very creditable piece of work. We shall await with 
interest his annotated edition of the fragments of Cato’s speeches, which is 


promised for appearance “‘in nicht allzu ferner Zeit.” 
H. B. Asx 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Greek Papyrus Reader, with Vocabulary. Edited by EpGar J. GoopspEED 
and Ernest CapMAN CoLWELL. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. Pp. 108. Pl. 1. $1.50. 

Scholars who have a particular interest in the study of papyri have long 
felt the need of a small annotated edition of selected texts suitable for use in 
the classroom. It is to satisfy this need that this Reader appears. 

The selections embrace a wide variety of nonliterary papyri likely to be of 
general interest. Beginning with a short selection from the Zenon archives of 
the third century B.c., the texts bring out the wide range of subject matter to 
be found in the papyri as well as the changes in language and form that take 
place between the Ptolemaic and Byzantine periods. The order in which they 
are arranged may at first seem haphazard since it is neither chronological nor 
according to subject matter. Upon examination, however, one perceives that 
the easier selections come first and that there is a gradual increase in their 
difficulty. That the editors have in mind the need for illustrating by compar- 
ison grammatical usages that are more or less peculiar to Koine Greek is shown 
by Nos. 1 and 2 in which é[odvac], 1.4 (with imperative force), is to be con- 
trasted with 66s, 2.3, and edri[xe], 1.6, with xaipey, 2.2. 

The introductions to many of the texts are provocative of interest and a 
delight to read. I quote a part of one (No. 66) by way of illustration. 

It is a petition addressed to Zenon, a personage of some importance, from Kalip- 
pos, an employee of Zenon, asking for release from jail. With a delicious egotism 
Kalippos reminds Zenon that he is losing the services of a valuable man. He deli- 
cately suggests that he is disappointed in Zenon for not getting such a good em- 
ployee out of jail promptly; and he magnanimously offers to have his wife stay in 
jail in his place until the charges against him have been investigated. 

Such introductions will certainly cause the novice to begin his study with 

anticipation. 

Notes are limited almost entirely to those of orthographic nature. Such 
limitation may work considerable hardship on the beginner when he comes 
upon constructions entirely strange to him, e.g., rpés 76 with the infinitive 
in No. 47.13 to express purpose. Of course all these difficulties are easily 
cleared up in the classroom by one who is fairly well acquainted with the field, 
but the volume would invite a wider use in schools and by private students if 
more explanatory notes were added. 
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The vocabulary in a book of this kind is of very great importance and in 
this instance more care might well have been given to its preparation. It 
would have been quite worth the time and effort to have given a more meaning- 
ful definition than “an official” for yupvaciapxos, duadoxos, érapxos, AaoKpirns, 
and pirapios. On the other hand, we find xovéouxropia, ‘a tax on transporta- 
tion (?),” but apraBia, “a tax.” “I give way to, depart” are given as the 
meanings for éxxwpew, but its use in No. 70.8 requires the transitive sense of 
“cede.” In No. 54.12 ovriotropjow for ovrvicropnoecv, future active infinitive of 
ovvicTopéw, occurs. This finds its way into the vocabulary as a noun, ovvoTo- 
pyovs, with the meaning “joint record,”’ though the accent on the verb form 
shows the impossibility of this. The definitions given for rpoxpnyartifw, “I 
transact business before, prophesy” in no way suit the use of the word in No. 
47.3. The meaning it has in the papyri is “‘to be styled or called formerly,” and 
the translation found with the original publication of the text for the phrase 
Tpoxpnuaticaons ards Kwuns Terrivew is “formerly styled as an inhabitant of 
the village of Tebtunis.” The phrase pérpov dpdyuov, not dpduos, means “‘stand- 
ard measure used in the outer court of a temple.” The outer court itself is the 
Spoyos (cf. F. Preisigke, Worterbuch, s.v. dpduos, and U. Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, I, 771). Other incorrect definitions that I note are “nearsightedness” 
instead of “near-sighted” for xaxoyis, and “boarding-house” instead of 
“lodging-house” for ovvoixia. Two words are omitted from the vocabulary, 
maatopopos of No. 34.19 and guAakirns of No. 20.2 and No. 62.1, although the 
latter word is included under émcorarns. 

Although, as the editors state, no attempt has been made to establish the 
ultimate text of the papyri included in the Reader, the following suggestions 
and corrections may be brought to their attention for consideration in a second 
printing of the book. 

Number 9, P. Goodspeed Cairo 25, 8-9, reads IIvede(pas) eO(€ws) rod 
IIveep&ros 1a(rpds) [eféws. Inasmuch as the mother’s name is to be expected 
after that of the grandfather, I suggest (untpos) Ta7reféws instead of ra(rpds) 
Ileféws. The frequent use of Tazefeds as a woman’s name in Karanis is attested 
by P. Mich. 224 and 225. 

Number 55, P. Oxy. 1160, 8, €x‘w> dvoua: Professor J. G. Winter, of the 
University of Michigan, has shown in his Life and Letters in the Papyri! that 
€xovoua is not to be resolved éx(w) dvoyua, but is to be taken as a single word 
with prepositional force governing the genitive, although he found it impos- 
sible to determine the exact meaning of it. See also H. C. Youtie, “A “Lost’’ 
Parallel for exovoua,” C. P. XXXII (April, 1937), 155-58. 

Number 70, P. Goodspeed 3? (see plate). 

1 Pp. 61-62 n. I am indebted to Mr. H. C. Youtie, of the University of Michigan, 
for calling Professor Winter’s note to my attention. 


2 Professor Goodspeed, upon coming to Bloomington to deliver a lecture, was kind 
enough to bring the original with him for my study. It is through his courtesy that I 
am able to make the following suggestions. 
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Line 10. yewpyet: The papyrus has yewpy?. 

Line 14. mpoo[o]éov apovpas: The papyrus has zpoo[6]éw (for rpoa[o] dov) 
apoupav. 

Line 14. azo: After a careful study of the original, I feel that dvr(i) 
must be read instead of ao. The formation of the av here is the same as that 
in [Ka]unAcavjs (1. 12). The horizontal stroke of the tau is lengthened to denote 
an abbreviation. This reading necessarily changes the interpretation of the 
document. Accordingly, Heron cedes to Apollos his half of the lands designat- 
ed in return for (av7i) which Apollos is to pay all the taxes and other incum- 
brances upon the land. 

Lines 15-16. draypadopevwy [6|nuooiwv: The papyrus has écaypadoper- 
[wy 5|nuooiwv. 

Line 17. Instead of tats dpotpats 7 dwor I suggest elav 5€ Tis abrav 
TapaBy dwor. Readjustment of the fibers of the payprus made the reading 
a’ray certain. The indefinite 71s seems almost certain; but since I have been 
unable to find the word elsewhere referring to either of two, I hesitate to desig- 
nate it as certain. P. Teb. 391. 22-24, ¢ rus b€ judy Trav recoapwvr éav TapaBy 
mpos Ta Tpoyeypaupeva Exriot, presents similar phraseology, but zis refers to 
anyone of four. Perhaps in the writing of line 17 such common phrases as 
éav 6€ Te TOUTWY TapaBairy (B.G.U. IV, 1059.13), €ay 6€ Te wapaB (aivwor) 
(B.G.U. IV, 1057.27), and éav 6€ re TQ TpoKkipévwv mapaB7 (B.G.U. I, 197.29) 
caused the scribe to change 71 to Tis since he wished to refer to a contracting 
party rather than to a clause in a contract. 

Typographical errors are few. Those I have noted appear below in the 
order of their occurrence. 

Under Abbreviations and Method of Publication the second editor of P. 
Osl. should be “L. Amundsen.” 

Number 14.5. 6€@ for 0€d. 

Number 25.2 and note. 00 for Ow. 

Number 27.21. ’Ezedi for ’Eédu. 

Number 71.224. <du>@axvivou for <ou>dakivov. 

In the vocabulary: After kaivéw, mispelling for misspelling; Aetovyew for 
Aecroupyéw; and ovdeis for ovdeis. 


VERNE B. ScHUMAN 
Indiana University 


Hesperia: Journal of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Vol. 

IV (1935). Pp. 590. 

Numbers 1 and 4 of this volume are devoted entirely to the rich yield of 
inscriptions from the Agora. Thirty-six are published by James H. Oliver, 
three by Sterling Dow, three in sixty-five pages by B. D. Meritt. Number 1 
is shown to be part of a revision of the laws of Solon, engraved at the end of the 
fifth century: a document important from several points of view. Its value 
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is well brought out by Oliver’s commentary, which contains in particular a 
discussion of the terms xipBers and afoves. Number 10 is a prytany catalogue 
published by Spon in 1678 and thereafter lost. Number 37 consists of fourteen 
fragments of a stele of the second century B.c. containing decrees in honor of 
ephebes. A neat ‘schematic reconstruction” of the stele is supplied by Miss 
Elizabeth Dow. Number 39 is a stele, in excellent condition, of 226-25 B.c. It 
contains a decree in honor of the Peripatetic philosopher Prytanis. This is 
important as establishing beyond question the use of a backward count de- 
noted by mer’ eixadas. The forward count was used also, though less frequent- 
ly, so the phrase was ambiguous on the whole, though no doubt clear enough 
at certain periods. In his sketch of the history of the question Meritt does 
not mention that the backward count was accepted in Reinach’s Traité; but 
I suppose that real epigraphers do not recognize the existence of that book. 
Various occurrences of the phrase are discussed, with whatever evidence is 
discoverable to determine the meaning in each instance. Number 41 is a 
record of the Poletai, which places the archon Telokles in the year 284-83 
B.c. From this numerous consequences follow, which are fully discussed and 
set forth in a table of archons from 292-91 to 231-30. The inscriptions 
throughout are excellently presented, usually with photographs. 

In No. 2 Broneer gives an account of his work in the fall of 1933 and spring 
of 1934 on the north slope of the Acropolis. The Mycenean ascent was com- 
pletely uncovered; a number of arrowheads are certainly relics of the Persian 
attack; interesting suggestions are made on the cult of Aphrodite at this place, 
which apparently was an early sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens. Bron- 
eer also publishes the sculpture, including some pieces from the Erechtheum 
and some good archaic fragments; and the inscriptions, fifty-three in number. 
Mr. Morgan publishes the terracotta figurines from this area, Miss Pease the 
pottery. This is very fragmentary. It is not surprising that some of the frag- 
ments turn out to belong to vases in Graef-Langlotz. The prize, perhaps, is a 
lekythos signed by Pasiades as painter. The black-figure yield is richer than 
the red-figure, and there Miss Pease’s work is particularly valuable. A brief 
historical article by Mr. Dinsmoor closes this number. 

Number 3 contains two articles of a general nature, by Mr. Shear, on the 
campaigns of 1933 and 1934. It was in 1934, as is now well known, that the 
topography of the Agora, on which disappointingly little light had previously 
been thrown, was suddenly illumined by the discovery of the tholos and the 
altar of the twelve gods. The bouleuterion and the Metroon are also identified 
with virtual certainty. These discoveries came as a surprise to Mr. Shear, 
who had somewhat misconceived the position of the Agora. But the stunning 
discovery was a fountain-house, with water flowing in it. The spouts cannot 
be counted, but it appears to be an excess of caution to refuse to recognize this 
as the Enneakrounos of Pausanias. However, according to Mr. Shear, “in 
type of construction the foundations seem to belong to the fifth century B.c.,” 
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whereas Thucydides tells us that the Enneakrounos was constructed by the ty- 
rants. Before this discovery the state of the Enneakrounos question appeared 
to be as follows: There were two fountains named Kallirrhoe, one in the Ilissos 
and one to the west; the latter was made into the Enneakrounos and was found 
by Dérpfeld; the two names being then confused, Herodotos absently called the 
former Enneakrounos and so did some late writers, misled by his slip. But 
now much of the evidence requires reconsideration. It is to be hoped that the 
evidence for the date of the new fountain is clear. 

Though much of the material from the Agora has received full discussion in 
Hesperia by specialists, the sculpture has been published by Mr. Shear himself, 
in well-illustrated articles of a popular sort. In this number there appears an 
interesting series of sculptures from the 1933 campaign. The first is a peplos 
figure, which Mr. Shear says is copied from a work of the fifth century. That 
is intrepid, for the figure is by no means a typical member of the great host of 
fifth-century peplos figures; the garment over the Standbein should be fourth 
century; but one fears that no original is accurately copied. Two interesting 
statues of the winged “Nike” were found. Apparently, though it is not ex- 
plicitly so stated, they are replicas (or pendants?). Shear correctly recognizes 
them as the work of Carpenter’s Master B. He also seems to indorse Carpen- 
ter’s idea that Master B is Paionios; but the well-preserved head of the 
“Nike” reduces that hypothesis, which never had much in its favor, to the 
barest possibility; and even that status it can retain only on the assumption 
that Pausanias’ date for the “Nike” at Olympia is right. 

An article by Alison Frantz, “Late Byzantine Paintings in the Agora,” 
testifies to the historically wide range of the work on the Agora, a feature 
most heartily to be commended. Virginia Grace discusses the dies used for 
amphora stamps, concluding that they often were clay. Rodney Young pub- 
lishes a notable dinos of the early sixth century. Eugene Vanderpool argues 
that the prytanikon was the tholos and its area. Lucy Talcott publishes the 
pottery from a fifth-century well. 


F. P. JoHnNson 
University of Chicago 


Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris. By Robert Har- 
BOLD McDoweE .t. (“University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series,”’ 
Vol. XXXVI.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1935. Pp. 
xvii+272. Pls. 6. $3.50. 

The material described in this volume was discovered during the excava- 
tions conducted in 1927-28 and 1931-32 at the site of Seleucia on the Tigris 
by the University of Michigan Expedition under the leadership of Professor 
Leroy Waterman. It consists of a great number of sealings, 80 per cent of 
which were found in two rooms of a great house, forming perhaps two ar- 
chives, A and B, as distinguished by the author, of a few models of Seleucid 
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coins, of stamps on pottery, of an inscribed object for play, an inscribed 
weight, and of a few stele fragments. The sealings composing the archives are 
certainly the most important part of the material. They were closed at the 
same time, in 141 B.c., when the house in which they were found was de- 
stroyed; but Archive A was opened ca. 294 B.c., while Archive B was begun 
ca. 188 B.c. These sealings attached to commercial documents are of little 
artistic value but are important because of the addition which they make to 
our knowledge of the administrative organization of the Seleucid Empire, and 
especially of Seleucid Babylonia. A systematic analysis of these sealings made 
it possible for the author to establish the character and the functions of a 
number of offices, like that of bibliophylax, the chreophylax, the office for 
the registration of slaves, and for the levying of the salt tax, offices about 
which very little is known. It also enabled him to suggest, quite convincingly, 
that the fiscal organization of Seleucid Babylonia was fully developed in the 
third century B.c. and that this highly advanced system of administration was 
perhaps the work of Antiochus I. The study of these sealings from Seleucia 
contributes also to our better understanding of the political history of the 
Seleucid Empire and of the social system prevailing in its vast Asiatic terri- 
tory. Thus they make clearer the shadowy figure of Seleucus, the son of 
Antiochus I, and bring forth the Bactrian associations of Timarchus. They 
also seem to indicate that the commercial aristocracy of Seleucia was over- 
whelmingly Hellenic, but possessed no great degree of refinement and perhaps 
was made up of colonists taken from the more backward social classes of 
Greece and Macedonia. The presentation of the material is clear, concise, and 
methodical; its discussion is scholarly and convincing; and its contribution to 
our knowledge is significant. The author should be congratulated for his suc- 
cess in analyzing and presenting so interestingly material that at first sight 
seems dull and unimportant. 


GEORGE E. Mytonas 
Washington University 


A Third-Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul. By H. A. SANDERS. 

Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1935. Pp. xii+127. 

Professor Henry Sanders has had the good fortune to be the editor of 
several of the most important New Testament manuscripts. Most recently 
he has enriched the resources of textual criticism with the publication of 
thirty leaves from an early Pauline codex, P**, ten leaves of which had already 
been published by Sir Frederic Kenyon from the Beatty collection. Ulrich 
Wilcken and Hans Gerstinger date the codex as late second century rather 
than early third; Lietzmann accepts a date of about a.p. 200, and Sir Frederic 
Kenyon placed it in the first half of the third century. Professor Sanders in- 
clines toward a date in the second half of the third century, but his argument 
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rests on very general considerations which he himself terms “rather hypo- 
thetical.”’ 

The manuscript has an unusual feature in the presence of reading marks 
inserted by a later hand. These marks are usually shaped like a heavy acute 
accent. They occur only in Romans and Hebrews, and very irregularly there. 
Sanders comments on their agreement with the punctuation—a double dot— 
in the third-century Hebrews, P Oxy. 647, and regards them as a help for 
reading in church. He points out that the two papyri agree in the location of 
these marks thirty-four times, and disagree twenty times. But over against 
this may be set the agreement of the high point in codex Ephremi rescriptus 
and the Euthalian colometry in Codex H with these reading marks in P*, A 
cursory examination indicates that the divisions in both these codices agree 
with those in P“* to approximately the same extent as do those in P Oxy. 647. 
This very tentative conclusion suggests that further investigation of these 
various early divisions of the Pauline text might establish some pre-Euthalian 
sections that formed the basis of that colometry. 

There are twelve angular rough breathings. In the use of the rough breath- 
ing alone, and in using it over monosyllabic words alone, the scribe who wrote 
this papyrus is true to the general usage of his time. In many—if not most— 
papyri of the Roman period (e.g., in the Michigan Hermas) the breathing 
appears only over words which also appear with a smooth breathing. Profes- 
sor Sanders admits that the breathing may be put over the numeral eis to 
distinguish it from the preposition. He qualifies his assertion because the rela- 
tive ds also appears with a rough breathing. But the use of the breathing over 
the genitive and dative singular of the relative would distinguish them from a 
negative adverb and an interjection, and the use over a (Col. 2:17) and os 
(Rom. 14:5) may be due to an extension to other forms of the relative. Pro- 
fessor Sanders describes the form of the breathing as the first half of the letter 
H. It is a curious fact that in the transcription the breathing above a is a 
right angle, while that above os is an inverted right angle. If this accurately 
represents the usage of the manuscript, it raises all sorts of questions with 
regard to the breathings over a and os. 

The codex has the totals of the stichoi in the various books marked in what 
Sanders regards as a second but contemporary hand. Even on the basis of 
the photograph alone a question may be raised as to his discussion of the note 
at the end of II Corinthians. He translates this subscription as “To the Co- 
rinthians [Stichoi] 1000.” Only the tip of the number can be seen, yet as it 
appears in Plate IT it looks more like the hand of the text than like the stichos 
number 1000 in Plate I. It is noticeably lighter than the stichos notation 
given there for Romans. Moreover, what can be seen of this number at the 
end of II Corinthians would make the upper half of just such a beta as ap- 
pears in Plate I in the superscription of Hebrews. Is not mpos xopivOcous B 
a more natural subscription than the one conjectured by Sanders? His re- 
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construction assumes the giving of the stichoi of II Corinthians under a title 
that would include both letters; moreover, the figure as he reconstructs it does 
not come near any known Greek stichometry of this letter. The nearest ap- 
proach to his 1000 that he can cite is 770; while several manuscripts give a 
total as low as 506. In referring to the usage of Epiphanius in putting Phile- 
mon before Philippians (pp. 10 and 12), the editor gives the impression that 
Epiphanius found Philemon in this position in his own New Testament. But 
Epiphanius is really giving Marcionite usage which he carefully distinguished 
from Catholic usage.! 

Professor Sanders’ evaluation of the text is none too clear, nor is it very 
convincing. This is partly due to the absence of a clear summary statement, 
but also to comparisons based on the agreement of other manuscripts with 
the variations of P“ from Stephanus. Sanders’ lengthy discussion of the de- 
gree of uncorrectedness in P“ and the Western manuscripts does not dislodge 
B § A and C from the position given them by Kenyon as the codices most 
closely related to P“. That P“ is an uncorrected text all will agree; but Pro- 
fessor Lietzmann—who characterizes it as a text gone to weeds—is right 
when he insists that its text is closest to the “Neutral” type.2 He has given a 
lucid evaluation of the text of P“, in which he conjectures that the ‘Neutral 
text” was formed from the agreements of several manuscripts like P“. A 
study of the variations of some of the older manuscripts from P“ in I Cor. 
2:3-3:5 gives the following totals: & 11, C 11, B 13, A 17, D 21, F-G 26, 
(Westcott and Hort 12, Stephanus 24). In Heb. 2:14—-5:5 the variants from 
P* are as follows: B 18, C 19, & 21, 1739 26, A 30, and D 34. It will be noted 
that the ‘Neutral’ manuscripts here, as in the pages studied by Lietzmann, 
are much closer to the papyrus than the “Western” leaders are. Those inter- 
ested in the New Testament text should supplement their study of Sanders’ 
careful publication of this papyrus by a study of Lietzmann’s brilliant ex- 
planation of its significance. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
University of Chicago 


A History of the Roman World from A.D. 138 to 337. By H. M. D. Parker. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. xii+402. With 4 maps. 15s. 
The American professor will welcome with gratitude this work by an Ox- 

ford scholar. An eminently sound and readable discussion of this period has 

long been lacking in English, and the present book adequately fills the lacuna. 
1K. Holl, Epiphanius [Die griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 


Jahrhunderte X XX], II (Leipzig, 1922), 1-5 and 120. The passages are Panarion 42, 9, 
4; 42, 11, 8. 
2H. Lietzmann, ‘Zur Wuerdigung des Chester-Beatty-Papyrus der Paulus Briefe,” 


Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XXV: Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse (Berlin, 1934), 774-82. 
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One hopes that the publishers will add to their History of the Greek and Roman 
World an additional volume on the Roman world after a.p. 337 and thus com- 
plete their series. 

It is not the province of a reviewer to choose the material or prescribe the 
emphasis with which the historian of a particular period should concern him- 
self. The author leans heavily in the direction of Ernst Stein, who, following 
Cartellieri, inclines to treat Weltgeschichte als Machtgeschichte. As a history 
of the dynastic, military, and administrative affairs of the period, the present 
volume leaves nothing to be desired. But is not then the title, A History of 
the Roman World, misleading? Ferdinand Lot once wrote “le III* siécle est un 
prémoyen dige.”’ It is precisely this critical century that lies at the center of 
the author’s investigation. The difference between the age of the Antonines 
and that of Constantine is the difference between two eras. In the former, the 
ancient loyalties have not yet collapsed; in the latter, the new loyalties have 
not yet fully developed, but the essential transition from ancient to medieval 
society has occurred. The third century A.p. lies between two worlds, and both 
must be adequately emphasized. Should one, for instance, write a history of 
the last hundred years without having much to say about the teachings of 
Karl Marx, the rise of socialism and its challenge to the existing order? Yet, in 
some modern histories the Russian Revolution strikes one with all the sudden- 
ness with which in the traditional ancient history occurs the ‘‘miracle” of the 
Milvian Bridge. To be sure, the author gives us two chapters on ‘‘Kulturge- 
schichte” and one on “Constantine and Christianity,” but these treatments 
are incidental rather than integral parts of his work. After all, the problem of 
the transitional period is not why Constantine accepted Christianity but why 
the Roman world accepted Christianity. Yet less than a page is devoted to 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Gnosticism en bloc, and seven 
pages to the complicated series of events by which Septimius Severus became 
emperor! Five pages are given to the reign of Probus, and scarcely a word is 
said about the development of Christian doctrine, leading up to the crisis of 
Nicaea! 

The emperors of the third century and their armies, as Lot has pointed out, 
did a magnificent service to posterity by their heroic struggle to preserve the 
unity and maintain the frontiers of the Empire. But that struggle is significant 
only in the light of the new Christian unity which was destined to emerge, and 
the foundations of which were being laid in the age of anarchy. It seems to 
the present reviewer a mistake for the classicist, when he finds himself in the 
imperial period, to concern himself solely with the collapse of pagan civiliza- 
tion, and to leave to the theologian the problem of the rise of Christian cul- 
ture. The dichotomy was not as clear to the inhabitant of the Roman world 
as it is to us, and the life of Constantine himself is an excellent illustration of 
how confused an individual soul could be in an era of cultural and social dis- 
integration. 
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These remarks are in the nature of reflections, not of criticism. Within the 
limits which the author sets himself the work is a real contribution—the kind 
of work and the kind of emphasis which one would expect from the author of 
The Roman Legions. He wisely hesitates to accept Rostovtzeff’s theory of a 
“proletarian” alliance between the soldiers and the peasants during the dy- 
nasty of the Severi, and sees in the “conversion” of Constantine not the cal- 
culating instinct of a Realpolitiker, but rather, with Ferdinand Lot and Nor- 
man Baynes, the emotional reaction of a man who stood on the threshold of a 
superstitious age. 

The notes, which are thorough, are placed in the back of the book, followed 
by genealogical and chronological tables. The four maps, in black and white, 


also at the end of the book, are very usable. 
W. F. McDonap 
Ohio State University 


A History of Rome down to the Reign of Constantine. By M. Cary. London: 

MacMillan & Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+820. 10s. 6d. 

The volume under consideration is unique among recent works on Roman 
history in giving in a single, compact, and inexpensive volume an account 
that not only is fuller than that of the ordinary one-volume history but that 
also is supplied with a necessary minimum of notes and bibliographical infor- 
mation and a surprisingly valuable series of illustrations and maps. In make- 
up and, obviously, in purpose it closely parallels Bury’s History of Greece. By 
writing the present work, as well as by writing his History of the Greek World 
from 328 to 146 B.C. and serving as editor of the series to which the latter vol- 
ume belongs, Dr. Cary has rendered a unique service to such students as de- 
sire up-to-date accounts of Greek and Roman history in works that are fuller 
than normal textbooks but not excessively bulky. This service has been per- 
formed only after the production of a long series of scholarly studies that have 
resulted in giving the author an exceptional preparation for the task of co- 
ordination and interpretation. The reader may wish that some things had 
been done differently and naturally will find details to criticize, but he will ad- 
mire the breadth of knowledge and command of the material on the part of the 
author and be surprised to see how often he is able to give an independent 
judgment and to call attention to results of recent scholarship in a work as 
short as the present. Some readers may also share with the reviewer the wish 
that the narrative had been carried beyond Constantine to Justinian or, still 
better, Heraclius, but where so much has been given it would be ungracious 
to ask for more. It is only fair to add that the volume has been used success- 
fully in several classes. 


JakosB A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 
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Homeric Essays. By ALEXANDER SHEWAN. Oxford: Blackwell, 1935. Pp. 
xiii+456. 21s. 

Mr. Shewan belongs to that large and choice group of British leaders who 
pursue learning not as a profession but purely for the joys of the mind. 
When a young man he was filled with a love for Greek, but especially for 
Homer; then his career took him to India, where he spent many successful 
years. When he had completed the term of service in India, he returned to 
St. Andrews and was a neighbor of Andrew Lang, who rekindled in him the 
enthusiasm for Homer. Instead of idling away the time of his retirement, he 
has devoted all these years to Homer with a zeal and a completeness that has 
hardly a parallel. Homer for a full generation has been his vocation and his 
avocation, so that, in my opinion, he knows Homer and Homeric literature 
better than any other person of modern times. He reads articles about Homer 
in all languages and nothing is so remote or so small as to escape his notice. 
No one in criticism of any of his work has called attention to any publication 
he has overlooked or to some verse in Homer which he has missed. He has 
also rare ability in writing Greek hexameters which have both sense and 
melody. 

This book contains a collection of his scattered studies and reviews. He 
rejects at length and in detail the theory of Doerpfeld that modern Leucas 
was the ancient Ithaca, has a rather unfavorable opinion of Leaf’s Homer and 
History, sees nothing of the least merit in Gilbert Murray’s Rise of the Greek 
Epic, and is certain that Wilamowitz has contributed nothing toward the 
understanding or the appreciation of Homer. He highly values the Homeric 
work of Andrew Lang, to whom he dedicates this book. 

He has chapters on the language and the meter, and on fishing in Homer. 
He also has a lengthy comparison of repeated verses in Tennyson and the old 
Greek epic. He gives a long chapter to a discussion of the modern islands 
which were the scenes of parts of the Odyssey. 

Mr. Shewan believes that the Jliad and the Odyssey portray a single brief 
and definite culture, that they belong to the same age and are the work of the 
same poet. His views reflect the widest and deepest study and can be set 
aside by no one who simply dips into Homer and who shrinks from long and 
hard study, but I am certain that no one who really knows Homer would wish 
to oppose his conclusions. Disintegrating criticism of Homeric poetry has 
too often been detached from the study of Homer himself. 


Joun A. Scorr 
Northwestern University 
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